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POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 
THE BOYS OF ’6s. 

By CHARLaS 
Car.eton Cor- 
FIN, author of 
“The Boys of 
76," *° Winning, 
*his Way,” etc, 
etc 

An Immense 

Success. 
NEW EDITION, 

Is now ready 
and for sale by 
all booksellers, 

Every boy 
should have it, 

Price, $2.50. 
“THE NATION’S 

WARD,” FROM 
=. = - £ “Boys OF ’61.”” 
OUR NEW WAY’RKOUND THE 
WORLD. 

By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 
“The Story of Liberty,” “Following the 
Flag,” etc. A new and improved edition 
with additional illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. . 

PIONEER LIFE AND FRONTIER 

ADVENTURE. 

An authentic record of. the romantic life and 
daring exploits of Kit Carson from his own 
narratlve, by Cot. D. C. Perers. Fully il- 
lustrated, 1 vol. 8vo cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
PALESTINE, HISTORICAL AND 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

By the Rev. W. L. Gace, author of “ Gage’s 
Historical Atlas,” “Studies in the Bible 
Lands,” “ Ritter’s Palestine,” etc., and Dean 
Stanley of Westminster. Fully illustrated 
with fine wood engravings, after designs by 
Bida and others. 1 vol. 8vo cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
TH* HOME BOOK OF POETRY. 





‘Compiled by Dana EsTEs, from the best Eng- 


lish and American poets, with fine steel-plate 
illustrations. Printed on super-calendered 
paper. A new edition. Price reduced 
from $6.00, 1 vol. 8vo cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
*,*For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 





The Whartour Railrord 
Switch Co. 





ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


— WITH 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Some New Editions, in New Styles of Bind- 
ings, and at Reduced Prices. 

BG~ Our new style is a cloth back full gilt with illu- 

minated titles,marble-paper sides and linings, marble 

edge or gilt-top edge with head band—a style possess- 

ing all the attractions of the more expensive full or 

half bound in leather book, at a mere nominal price. 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations; 


With a Portrait, A new edition. 5 volumes, 16mo cloth» 
Oxford style, $5.00; imitation half-caif, $6.25. 

“‘ This noble master of Engish. . . His best is so 
superiatively fine that no one with a spark of literary 
feeling can regard it without a gleam of delight . . 
there are some of his productions—pages of the ‘ Im- 
aginary Conversa'ions’—which rank by common con- 
sent with the most precious things of their kind in 
iunglish litcraturre,”—[M. VY. Tribune. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s Works; 


A Painter’s Camp; Thoughts about Art; The Intel- 
lectual Life; Chapters on Animals; Round my 
House; Ihe Sylvan Year and the Unknown River; 
Wenderhoime; Modern Frenchmen; Life of J. M. 
W. Turner; The Graphic Arts. With a Portrait. 
A new edition. 10 volumes, 16mo, cloth, Oxford 
style, $:2.50; imitation half-calf and morocco, $15. 

“The style ot this writer is a truly admirable one, 
light and picturesque without being shallow, and deal- 
ing with ail subjects ina charming way. Whenever 
our readers see or hear of one of Mr. Hamerton’s 
books we advise them to read it,”’"—[Springfield Ke- 
publican, 


‘“Not every day do we take hold of a book that we 
would fain have always near us, a book that we read 
only to want to read again and again, that is so vital- 
ized with truth, so helpful in its relation to humanity, 
that we would almost sooner buy it for our friend than 
spare him our copy to read. Such a book is ‘ The In- 
tellectuai Lite,’ by Philip Gifbert Hamerton, itself one 
of the rarest and noblest fruits of that life of which it 
treats. . . We wonder how many readers of this noble 
voiume, under a sense of personal gratitude, have stop- 
ped to exclaim with its author, in a similar position 
* Now the only Croesus that I envy is he who is read- 
ing a better book than this.’”—[/rom the Children’s 
Friend. 

Jean Ingelow’s Novels; 


Off the Skelligs; Fated to be Free ; Sarah De Beren- 
ger; Don John. A new edition, 4 volumes, 16mo, 
“imitation half-calf, $5. 


* Roberts’ new edition ef ei w’s novels, in 
charming binding, recalis the ant hours she 
has givenus, It may be that her poetry will always 
be better known; its ballad-like simplicity and melody 
have won their way to the popular heart, which, al- 
though it may obediently acknowledge the superior 
merits of more intellectual or more elaborate strains, 
will still love the simple melodies the best. But Jean 
Ingelow’s stories. from ‘ Off the Skelligs’ to ‘ Don John’ 
are very pleasant reading. ‘hey are dull*sometimes, 
but they are very English. These gentie, timid girls, 
who think that marriage is the proper culmination ot 
their lives, and who give their love only when it is 
asked for, and then give it unquestioningly, tenderly, 
absorbingly, would never do for an American novel. 
Her heroes are wonderfully good—Jean Ingelow en- 
joys drawing very good people—but they have a solid, 
unsubtle goodness that is also not of the American 
type. Her young people, however, are so charmingly 
bright that they are fettered by no tie of nationality. 
Here she gives her delightful humor free scope.” 
—[ Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Roberts Brothers have prepared in sets some of 
their standard publications, in a style of binding which 
will probably be found popular during the holiday sea- 
son. We have on our table ‘ Jean Ingelow’s Novels,’ 
in four 16mo volumes, and ‘The Works of Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton’” in ten duodecimos, They are both 
dressed in what is called ‘ imitation half-calf,’ the backs 
being of heavy muslin with a smooth finish, and the 
sides covered with marbled paper. With the help of 
careful gilding and lettering the imitation is tolerably 
successful, and its cheapness will give it considerable 
favor. ‘lhe editions are so well known otherwise that 
we need not enlarge on their merits.”"—V. ¥. 7ridune. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE 


A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet, Along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
nite and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, 98 entomological specimens. The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied, For further information ap- 


ply at 
924 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





DAHLGREN. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN A. DAHLGREN, 


Rear-ApMIRAL Unirep Srates Navy. 
By his widow, Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 1 vol., 
8vo, with portrait and illustrations, $3.00. 


‘* An elaborate and carefully-prepared biography.’’— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. . 


‘« This stout volume has value, not only as a very full 
biography of Admiral Dahlgren. but also as a con- 
tribution to the history of naval operations during the 
Civil War, a large portion of it being extracts from the 
Admiral’s diary.""—New York World. 


‘An interesting account of a thoroughly brave and 
worthy patriot.""— Christian at Work. 


LIEBER 


The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. 





Edited by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With portrait. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3.00 


‘They tell the story of a noble life in a very admira- 
ble way."’"—Boston Budget 


“Tt follows American history for almost half a century 
of its most interesting period.’’--Hart/ford Courant 


‘* His correspondents included some of the most emi- 
nent men of his time, and whatever subject he dis- 
cussed—politics, public affairs, social topics, literature, 
history—he brought to it a mind singularly luminous 
and well informed, and a very candid temper. One 
finds, therefore, in his letters a variety and range which 
are quite unusual, ‘and a wealth of thought and sugges- 
tion which makes them very profitable and fruitful 
reading.’’--Boston Journad. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.., Boston. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Puitip Scuarr, D. D., LL. D. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


Professors, Pastors, Teachers, and the religious press, 
and all wha have examined it, have given this work 


THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. 
IT Is 


‘‘THE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY,”’ 


BECAUSE IT IS 
Mandy, Popular, Cheap. 


Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 En- 
gravings, 12 Colored Maps, 9:8 pages. Price only 
$2.50. Half Leather, Library, $3.25. Turkey Antique, 
$3.75. Turkey Gilt, $4.00. Postage free. 


THE AMERICAN S. S. UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York 


wonss BY 
DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D 


American Hero-Myths. 

A Study in the Native Religions of the Western Con- 
tinent. 8vo,cloth. Just issued. Price $1.75. 
Lhe Myths of the New Worta. 

A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology ot the 
Red Race of America. 8vo, cloth. Price $2.00. 

The Retgious Sentiment. 

A Contribution to the Science and Philosophy of 

Religion. Svo, cloth. Price $2.00. 
The Maya Chronutes. 


The Original Texts of the Pre-Columbian Annals o 
Yucatan, with translations and notes. 8vo, paper 
Price $3.00. 


The Names of the Gods in the 
Kiche Myths. 


A Monograph on Central American Mythology. 8vo, 
paper. Price 50 cts. 


For SaLe By H .C. WATTS & CO., 
506 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVA NG E- 


line with 16 illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
Oblong fo'io, unique binding, in box, $10. 


T. B. ALDRICH’S POEMS. Hoikt- 
day Fdition. Beautifully illustrated Limp cloth, 
gilt top, or in illuminated flexible covers 8vo., $5; 
morocco or tree calf, $o. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHIL- 
dren, and their Journey in Hol and. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Lilustrated ornamental cover. Small 
4to, $1.50. 


THE EMERSON CALENDAR 
for 1883. Containing Selections from Mr, Emer- 
son’s Writings for Every Day in the year. Moun- 
ted on a card (12x inches), beautifully decor- 
ated in colors, $1. 


THE LONGFELLOW CALEN- 
dar for 1883. With Selections for each Day in 
the Year from Mr. Longfellow’s Works. Moun- 
ted on a card (12x84 inches), beautifully ornamen- 
ted in colors, $1. 


THE AUTOCRAT of the BREA K- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Care- 
fully revised and containing a new Preface and 
Notes. Printed from new electrotype plates. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, with fine steel portrait, $2. 


BROWNING’ S COMPLETE 


Works. New edition, A new and uniform edition 
of the complete Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing. In 7 volumes crown 8vo (sold only in com 
plete sets), $12. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA 
Child With a Biographical Introduction by Jehn 
G. Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phil- 
lips. With portrait. 16 mo, $1.50 


ODDITIES IN SOUTHERN 
Life and Character, Edited by Henry Watter- 
son. With characteristic illustrations by W L. 
Sheppard and F,S. Church. 12mg, $1.50. 


WORKS OF E. P. WHIPPLE. 


New and uniform edition,in six volumes. Each, 
$1.50; the set, $o 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Davies, 8vo $3.50 


SPARE HOURS. Third Series. 


Locke and Sydenham, and Other Papers. By Dr. 
John Brown. 16mo, $1.50. 


IN THE SADDLE. A Collection 


of Poems on Horseback-Riding. 16mo, limp cl., 


$1.00 
FLIP, and FOUND AT BLAZ- 
ing Star. Two new Stories by Bret Harte, 


“ Little Classic” style. 18mo, $r. 


MO.THER GOOSKE FOR 
Grown Folks. By Mys. A. D. T. Whitney. New 
and enlarged edition. Itlustrated by Augustus 
Hoffin, 12mo, $1 50 


DOCTOR ZAY. A New Novel. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘‘Friends,” etc. 16mo, $1.50 


POEMS OF AMERICA. Edited 
by H. W. Longfellow. Holiday Edition. In three 
vols. With about 7o illustrations. 16mo, gs. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
During the Reformation. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Vol. I- 
the Great Schism—the Council of Constance, 
1378--1418_ Vol. Il. The Council of Basel-- 
the Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. 2 vols, 8vo, 
$10.00, 


IN THE HARBOR. ULTIMA 


Thule, Part Il. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With steel portrait. 16mo, gr. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





Boston. 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Beginnings of History. 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man 
to the Deluge. By FRANCOIS LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archzology at the National 
Library of France, etc., etc. (Translated 
from the Second French Edition). With an 
introduction by FRANCIS BRowN, Associate 
Professor in Biblical Philology, Union The- 
ological Seminary. 1 vol, 12mo, 640pp. $2.50 
“The work is one which deserves to be studied by all 

students of ancient history, and in particular by minis- 

ters of the gospel, whose office requires them to inter- 
pret the Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant 
of the latest and most interesting contributions of science 
to the elucidation of the sacred volume.””— Zhe 7rtbune. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 
Chosen by J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. I vol. 


I2mo, $1.50. 

“‘An every way beautiful book, containing fifty-six 
of our best national poems. . . . Taken as a whole, we 
doubt whether the poetic literature of England would 
yield a richer collection of purely patriotic poetry than 
this.”— Zhe Mail and Express. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Puiuip ScuarF, D.D, Vol. I. Apostolic 
Christianity. 8vo, 880 pp, $4. 


“There is no other work in which the whole field of 
modern discussion respecting the origin of the Gospels 
and cognate questions is reviewed so clearly, fully, in- 
telligently, and with so complete a mastery of the litera- 
ture.’ —George P. Fisher, D. L., Professor of Church 
ifistory in Yale College. 

“For the intelligent layman who wishes to study the 
history of God’s Kingdom on earth, as well as for the 
ministry, we cordially commend this, as in our judgment 
—and we have, and are familiar with mamy—the most 
valuable book.”"— 7he Congregationalist. 


Logic and Life. 


With other Sermons. By Rev. H. S. HOLLAND. 
M. A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. With an Introductory Notice by Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, 1 vol, 8vo, $1.50. 


“Originality of thought and expression, a glowing but 
well-ordered imagination, profound spirituality and re- 
flective power, and a sustained eloquence that burns on 


every , are the current characteristics of these re- 
ir hv sermons.” — The Christian Intelligencer. 


Science and Sentiment. 


Essays, Chiefly Philosophical. By Noa Por- 
Ter, D. D., LL.D. 1 vol, crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“President Porter is at his best in some of these 
papers. An incisive wit runs through them, and all are 
marked by that power of clear definition and of vigorous 
statement coupled with fairness and frankness in treat- 
ing the arguments of opponents so apparent in all his 
writings.”"—Zion’s Herald, 


Corea, The Hermit Nation. 


By WILuiAM ELLioT GrirFis, author of “The 
Mikado’s Empire,” and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol, Svo, with 
numerous maps and illustrations, $3.50. 


“The work bears witness to a vast amount of well- 
directed labor, and while itis clothed with a rare charm 
for the general reader, whose curiosity regarding a long 
isolated nation will for the first time be satisfied, it is 
also sure of a respectful and graceful reception from the 
student of history, ethnology and philology.”—New 
York Sun. _? 

Cupid, M. D. 


A Story. Ay AucusTus M. Swirt. 1 vol, 
12mo, $1. 


“A dainty little love story ina very sparkling and 
witty manrzer. The humor is exceedingly bright, the 
animation of the recital unflagging, and the spirit of the 
whole delightfully fresh and attractive.”—Boston 
Saturday Lvening Gazette. 


The Book of Forty Puddings. 


By SusAN ANNA Brown. 1 vol. With attrac- 
tive and appropriate binding, 50 cents. 


A collection of original and selected receipts for a 
special department of the domestic cuisine that has 
been somewhat overlooked. The very attractive style 
of this little book, and its low price--just one cent per 
pudding and ten cents for the sauce--will cause it to be 


widely circulated. 





o* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, om receipt of price by 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


743 & 745 Broapway, New York. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


For the Season. 


FIF1Y PERFECT POEMS, 


A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, 
by English and American Poets, selected an‘ edited 
by Cuartes A, Dana and Rossirer Jounson. With 
Seventy Illustrations on Wood. Large 8vo. Bound 
insilk, Price, $10 00, 


The engravings are printed on Japanese silk paper, 
and mounted on the page, producing a novel and beau- 
tiful effect. One of the most truly elegant volumes of 
the season. 





HOURS with ART and ARTIS7S. 


An Imperial Quarto Volume, containing Twelve En- 
wt on Steel and Ejighty-nine Illustrations on 
Yood (many of them large, full-page), printed on 
heavy cream-tinted paper. A large and sumptuous vol- 
ume, Imperial quarto, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $7.50 


The artists represented in this work include a large 
number of the distinguished painters of the present 
time, American and European. 





STR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘Spectator.”” By Josepn Ap- 
pison. With One Hnndred and Twenty-five Wood- 
cuts, and a Steel Etching as Frontispiece. Square 
12mo, ornamented cloth. Price, $2.25. 


Addison’s masterpiece here appears in a very hand- 
some volume, copiously illustrated, and bound in a new 
and attractive style. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF 
POETRY. 


Collected and edited by Cuarces A, Dana. _Illus- 
trated with Steel Engravings. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra. Price, $5.00. 


An entirely new edition of this long-established fa~ 
vorite, wholly from new plates, enlarged and brought 
down to the present date. Contains one hundred and 
sixty poems not in previous editions. 





THE BRYANT BIRTH-DAY 
BOOK. 


With Portrait of Bryant and Twelve Engravings II- 
lustrative of the Months. Printed with red lines, 
18mo, cloth, gilt or red edges. Price, $1.25. 


This is the handsomest of all the birthday books. It 
is well illustrated, beautifully printed, and the binding 
is tasteful. 


BOYS IN THE MOUNTAINS 
AND ON THE PLAINS. 


Gr, THe Western ADVENTURES oF Tom Smart, 
Bos EpGe AND Peter SmAtt. By W. H._ Ruipernc, 
With One hundred and One Illustrations. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt side and back. Price, $2.50. 


A most attractive volume for advanced young read- 
ers, richly illustrated, and describing a series of inter- 
esting adventures in the far West. 





WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE. 


Or, THe Great Bacxsonep Famity. By ARa- 
BELLA B. Buck ey, author of ‘‘The Fairy-Land of Sci- 
ence,’ etc. With Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt side and back. Price, $1.50. 


Miss Buckley’s ‘‘ Fairy-Land of Science” and “ Life 
and her Children’? have been very popular, and this 
volume is likely to be as much sought for, The illus- 
trations are numerous, and the volume peculiarly at- 
tractive. 





(e"Send for the ILLusTRATED HoLipAy 
NuMBER OF APPLETONS’ “ LITERARY BULLE- 
TIN,” containing full list of Holiday Books. 
No charge. 

D. Appleton & Co.’s publications are for 
sale by all book:ellers; or any work will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


1,3 &5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 











J. W. BOUTON’S 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 


Art Publications for 1882-83. 





Complete Works of E. Meissonier. 


Reproduced from the Original Pictures by the Heliogravure Process of Dujardin. Inp1a Impressions. 
Plate roxrz. Outside margin, 18x25. In15 parts. By subscription only. 


This is an entirely new undertaking, with a view of reproducing all of the pictures painted up to the pre 
sent time by this great artist. The process chosen for the purpose is that of Photogravure, so favorably known 
from the various issues of Messrs. Goupil & Co, It gives a facsimile of the original painting having all the 
perfection of the photograph, with the beauty and softness of a mezzotint engraving, And the fact that they 
are printed on a copper plate press, with printers’ ink (thus securing the intense black tons so much valued 
in a well-printed etching), renders them perfect and artistic in every respect, 


Gerome’s Works. 


Consisting of Portrait of the Artist and EIGHTY-FOUR suferb reproductions from the Original Paintings, 
by the Photogravure Process of Messrs. Goupil & Co. BRiLtiant Earty Impressions. /rinted on India 
paper. With descriptive Notes. 2 vols. royal folio. new half morocco, gilt top, $175- . 

These superb volumes contain all the most notable productions of the most popular of living painters. The 
examples are reproduced in large size, direct from the original paintings, in the most admirable manner, by the- 
Goupil process, and present the most truthful and satisfactory exposition of the artist’s work obtainable. 


Makart’s (Hans) Five Senses (Die Funf Sinne). 


The Series of Five Plates after the celebrated paintings by HANS Makart, reproduced on copper in the 
most artistic manner by the Photogravure Process. BRILLIANT IMPRESSIONS ON INDIA PAPER, Plates, 
6xao. Margin, 134%4x28%. Upright folio, with cover, $12, Proofs before letter, $24. 


The History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German of John Winckelmann. By G. Henry Lopce, M.D. With Life of the Author 
prefixed. 4 vols. royal 4to. Printed on heavy calendered paper, by hand press, in the most careful manner, 
and Illustrated with Portrait, Proof Impressions, and a Series of Seventy-five fine Engravings in Outline, 
exhibiting some of the most notable examples of classic art. Price for the 4 volumes, 4to in portfolios, $25. 

*,*Edition of one hundred copies only, each being numbered. 


A Descriptive and Historical Catalogue 


Or THE Works oF Don Dirco VALASQuEzZ AND BARTOLOME EstTEBAN MuriLLo. Comprising a list of 
the paintings of these artists classified by subjects, the name of the present owner. and a minute description of 
each picture, with its history from the earliest known date, and references to the oldest authors by whom it has 
been mentioned, the collections in which it has existed or sales in which it may have appeared, with prices 
realized, and other historical notes. Also a list of the engravings after each composition, and a complete index. 
By Cuas. B. Curtis, M. A. With four fine etchings. Demy 8vo, about 40o pp., $s. 

*,*A very limited edition only will be printed, 

An Epition pg Luxg, on Imperial Columbier paper, with proof impressions of the etchings in two states. 
Strictly limited to One Hundred Copies, each of which will be numbered. 


‘Bible Myths” 


Anp THEIR PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS. Being a comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, considering also their origin and meaning. 
With numerous illustrations. Pp. 600, Demy 8vo, $4. 


Dumas’s Art Annual: 


An Artistic RecorD FoR THE WorRLD, 1882, With nearly three hundred facsimile plates from original 
drawings. 8vo, paper 1.25. 

*,*An poe new project, giving a full and comprehensive survey of the Art progress of the year through- 
out the world, a main feature of which will be a aeeed of the various Exhibitions in both Europe and America, 
with graphic illustrations of the mnst notable productions. The work will be published in the same style and 
manner as the Catalogues of the Paris Salon, who have become so deservedly popular. It is intended to con- 


tinue the work in yearly issues. 
L’Ombrelle, Etc. 


Par Octave Uzanne. With sixty-eight charming vignettes, reproduced from the original drawings by P. 
Avril, and beautifully printed in colors. Royal 8vo. 

*,*This volume will form a complement to ‘L’ Eventail,’ from the press of M. Quantin, which was received 
with so much favor last season. One hundred copies printed on Japan, and a small edition on Holland paper 
The first volume is entirely out of print in Paris, and will not be reprinted. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer and Publisher, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,*A priced Catalogue of new and recent English and French Art Publications sent to any address, 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


Leviathan Cotton Belt. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS | ""sowes cSereth, Dunbilty, Traction 


A large stock just received and always on hand. ness, and the best Main Driving Belt known. 











To Advertisers: 


Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
INCLUDING THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS. MAIN BELT 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, /LTING COMPANY, 
15 and 17 North Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. | _ 5: W- Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
Send for Price-List. ° 
SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 
BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT, | Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 
in excellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE meeting of Congress on Monday, for the short session, brought 

with it an avalanche of public papers, the policy of the present 

Administration being to withhold everything from the public until it 

has been laid before Congress. Of some points in the President’s mes- 
sage we have spoken elsewhere. 

The report of Mr. FoLcer naturally comes next in its claims on 
attention. It renews the recommendation that the coinage of silver, 
on government account, at the rate of two millions a month, be stopped. 
There are already twenty-four hundred tons of silver coin in the vaults 
of the Treasury and the sub-treasuries, and no way of getting it into 
circulation except by the issue of silver certificates, which still burthen 
the Government with the storage. We donot see any good reason why 
the friénds of the double standard should not acquiesce in this recom- 
mendation. The coinage of silver on Government account never was 
their proposal. So far from contributing to the solution of the silver 
problem for the whole world, it really postpones that solution by fur- 
nishing a partial relief of the pressure on the silver market. Our silver- 
coinage law is.a measure for the relief of those who are upholding the 
single gold standard, and should be repealed. 

As to the embarrassment caused in the money market by collecting 
the government revenues into the isolated reservoirs called sub-treasu- 
ries, and thus withdrawing great quantities of coin and notes from the 
general circulation of the country, Mr. FoLGeR proposes no substantial 
relief. He is willing to go a little way toward the use of National 
Banks as depositaries ; but he thinks the trouble arises from the exist- 
ence of a great government surplus, and that it will be corrected by 
legislation which reduces the revenue to the needs of the Government. 
If Mr. FoLGER can devise some way of making the outlays of each day 
exactly coincide with the treasury receipts of that day, then his remedy 
will be sufficient. But so long as the Government makes large collec- 
tions at one point in the year, and its large disbursements at another, 
the sub-treasury system will be a public nuisance, and will tend to dis- 
arrange the money market to the advantage of speculators andthe dis- 
advantage of ordinary business. It was so when we had an annual 
deficit, instead of an annual surplus; it will be so though our new 
financiers should manage to make the very cents on each side of the 
government account to coincide exactly. What we need is to follow 
the example of other civilized nations, and either create a separate cur- 
rency for government outlays and receipts, as England does, or keep 
the government moneys in contact and relation with those of the coun- 
try at large. But it is objected that the Treasury could not control its 
funds in case it left them with the banks. There would be some show 
of force in the objection, if it were not true that our States and cities, 
like the nations of Continental Europe, suffer from no such embarrass- 
ment. As to the funds needed to secure the redemption of the green- 
back circulation, if there be any special reasons for apprehension in 





. this regard, they might be kept by themselves in the National Treasury, 


and separate from the revenues. This is substantially the arrangement 
imposed on the Bank of England by the Act of 1844. 





SECRETARY LINCOLN thinks we might add 5,000 men to our army, 
raising it to 30,000 men. This proposal we second heartily. Our little 
army has a large amount of police and military duty in the farther 
West, and it certainly is overworked to an extent that makes the service 
unpopular. 

Secretary CHANDLER thinks the country ought to lay out more money 
on its navy, in building iron and steel cruisers of modern armament 
and great speed, instead of the antiquated and nearly useless hulks now 
on the navy list. But our navy can wait until we have a merchant ma- 
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rine for it to protect, and until we have more confidence in those who 
must control the outlay of a large appropriation. 

The Secretary takes up the question of the decay of our merchant 
marine. He remarks, very justly, that this is the one industry to which 
we have not extended the stimulus of Protection, as we admit the ships 
of every nation to our harbors on equal terms with our own, while 
France and Germany are paying heavy premiums on ship-building. 
The Congressional Commission appointed to look into the matter ignore 
this side of the question in their report. But they do second Mr. 
CHANDLER’S suggestions as to the abolition of consular fees in shipping, 
the repeal of laws to grant needless and excessive protection to our 
seamen and other points. The Secretary suggests the creation of a 
class of swift steamships, which could be used in war, and which might 
be given subsidies, under the cover of payment for the mails, according 
to the British precedent. 


THE President and the Secretary of the Interior are agreed in 
suggesting that the present Congress forego the pleasure of passing a 
River and Harbor Appropriation bill. The nineteen millions appro- 
priated last session is by no means exhausted, and with a little husband- 
ing might be made to serve until the new Congress has time to make a 
fresh appropriation. In this proposal the country acquiesces. We can 
afford twenty millions a year for improvements of this class, when we 
have the assurance that the money will be put where it ‘‘ will do most 
good ’’ to our commerce, and not to our politicians. But a big appro- 
priation built up by a log-rolling Congress, the country will not stand, 
as several members of this House have learnt to their sorrow. 


THE public debt statement made on the ist of the month, showed a 
net reduction of debt (by the ‘less cash in the treasury’’ plan of 
counting) amounting to $5,534,142.89. This is no great sum, com- 
pared with previous monthly reductions, and we are advised from 
Washington that the showings of the months hereafter, to the end of the 
fiscal year, will not be large, as the demand for ‘‘ arrears of pensions’’ 
—that frightful chasm which yawns before the Treasury—will nearly 
consume all the revenues that can by any sort of scraping be gathered 
together. We shall see further about this, hereafter. The Pension 
Commissioner, it seems, wants over a hundred millions of dollars for 
next year. Perhaps we had better give him the whole and be done 
with it. The decrease of debt since July 1, the first five months of the 
present fiscal year, has been $65,957,561. 





THE report of the Commission on the Revision of the Tariff, as we 
predicted, proves that the previous rumors as to its proposals were the 
manufacture of some of those ingenious gentlemen in Washington who 
invent news when they have nothing better todo. Those who regarded 
the Commission as a device to prevent the thorough revision of the 
Tariff, and who believed that the influence which the manufacturers 
could throw around it would be exerted to prevent any general reduc- 
tion of duties, express their surprise at the thoroughness and reason- 
ableness of the report. They are altogether mistaken, however, in 
supposing that those who have supported the law for the creation of 
such a commission are equally, but unpleasantly, surprised. We are 
far from expressing our approval of every proposal in the document ; 
but it is, in the main, just such a report as we expected and desired 
from the Commission,—desired rather than expected, after we saw it 
was to be made up of Protectionists only. What we have wanted, 
from the first, was a Tariff which should be. simply Protective, and 
should impose not a single cent of duty in excess of the amount needed 
to level up the position of the American with that of the European 
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manufacturer. That we believe this revised Tariff will do, and by 
doing this it will strengthen greatly the Protectionist cause in this 
country. As to some points, we want to hear from the industries con- 
cerned a statement of their objections, if such there be, and of the rea- 
sons for them. We do not suppose that even the Commission would be 
prepared to insist that their proposal must be voted just as it stands ; 
it may need amendment. But we regard it as right in the main. 

On one point we think the Commission has not gone far enough. 
We agree with Mr. Raum that the entire removal of the duty on sugar 
would be wise and politic. Sugar is a substance in universal use, and 
whose use there is no public reason to discourage. As our own planta- 
tions produce but eleven per cent. of the quantity consumed, the duty 
is a tax upon every man, woman and child in America, and it is a tax 
that operates to force on the market great quantities of inferior and 
deleterious substances—salts of zinc, glucose and the like—which are 
disguised to pass as sugar. The operation of this duty for twenty 
years has caused no appreciable increase in the amount of home pro- 
duction. We make about as much sugar now as before the war, and 
under the policy of Free Trade. The duty therefore is not protective, 
for the purpose and result of a genuinely protective duty is to increase 
the amount of home production. It is, in effect, a revenue duty, and 
as objectionable as were the duties on tea and coffee ; and, as the recent 
experiences of the Treasury prove, it offers such premiums to fraud and 
deception as does no other duty in the Tariff. 





Mr. JosEepH P. Nimmo, the excellent head of the Bureau of Statistics, 
furnished a Washington minister, for his Thanksgiving sermon, with a 
statement of our national prosperity. To one point in his exhibit our 
Free Trade friends take exception. They don’t like Mr. Nimmo to 
specity a favorable balance of trade asa cause for national thanksgiving, 
and some of them furbish up the old arguments to prove that this 
amounts to nothing. But they have all the practical people of both 
Europe and America against them. English economists ridicule the 
balance of trade doctrine ; but the English world of business regards it 
as of prime importance. It is quite true, as Mr. Girren, of Zhe Statist, 
shows, that a favorable balance is not ascertained by simply deducting 
the imports from the exports. A nation which does a great carrying 
trade, can afford to import more goods than it exports to the full extent 
of her earnings by that trade, and yet keep her balance right. Again, a 
nation which has large foreign investments, can allow her imports to 
exceed her exports to the full value of the interest paid on those invest- 
ments, and yet preserve the balance in her own favor. The true test is 
the export or import of coin. England has a favorable balance, and 
imports gold, although her imports make a much larger total than her 
exports. America has an unfavorable balance unless our exports exceed 
our imports by more than the total interest on the debt we owe to for- 
eigners. What an unfavorable balance will do to ruin a country is 
shown by the disastrous experiences of Portugal under the Methuen 
treaty, and those of Japan under the commercial treaties forced on her 
by European guns in the instant of her opening her Empire to foreign 
commerce. An English writer, in the article on Japan in the last edition 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ says: ‘‘ Recent commercial returns 
show that the balance of trade has been against Japan, her exports be- 
ing considerably in arrears of the imports. Up to the present time, this 
deficit has been supplied chiefly by an export of bullion, paper money 
being issued in large quantities for use in the country itself. The value 
of the notes now in circulation is very great, and it is hard to say how 
or when they can be redeemed. In 1879-80 the Japanese currency fell 
to a discount of above fifty per cent. as compared with the Mexican sil- 
ver dollar in use among the foreign merchants.”’ 





It is encouraging to observe a general disposition on the part of the 
Democratic press of the South to insist that Mr. CHALMERS and Mr. 
Kexoce shall not be deprived of the seats to which they were duly 
elected. We do not especially admire either of the two gentlemen ; 
but we should suppose that the sort of record made in Washington by 
Mr. Ke.iocc’s Democratic rival would make the decent members of 
the party prefer any kind of a Republican member fer that district. 
Later news from New Orleans shows that Governor McENEry had not 
been guilty of the absurdity on which we commented last week. He 





merely held the case under consideration until Mr. KeLtocc had time 
to reply to Mr. ACKLEN’s objections, and finding these of no force he 
gave the certificate to Mr. Kettocc. The representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Press at New Orleans now have the floor for a personal expla- 
nation. 





Urau does not ask admission as a State, at least at present, but 
Dakota continues her request for recognition as a member of the Union. 
The Yankton County bonds are still unpaid. The county cannot 
raise money to pay them off, and it is claimed that it cannot borrow any 
money to convert them into other bonds, unless Congress gives it au- 
thority to do so. We fail to see the force of the reasoning by which 
the aid of Congress is invoked. ‘The territory and its county should be 
left to find their own way out of the difficulty. A Congressional au- 
thority to issue new bonds might be construed as a national guarantee 
for their payment, and this we cannot afford until we begin to use the 
national surplus for the extinction of local and State debts. 

The Utah Commission suggest a new law to help towards the sup- 
pression of polygamy. It is to require civil marriage in the territory, 
and to declare all other forms invalid. The only objection to this is 
that it would accomplish very little. It would lay upon those who in- 
dulge in plural marriage and upon the offspring of such marriages, no 
heavier penalties than at present. And it would be very likely to prove 
a dead letter in the face of united resistance. 





THE occurrence of some shocks of earthquake in the Mississippi 
Valley has revived the memory of the seismic convulsions of 1811-13. 
That series began with just such premonitory shocks as have recently 
been felt ; but, before it ended, it reached such violence as to change 
the face of the country and the channels of the rivers. Great cavities 
were opened, and some of them still remain. In some places the people 
saved themselves only by cutting down trees transversely to the direc- 
tion in which the cavities always gaped, and by sitting on their trunks. 
The solid land was agitated like the waves of a sea in a storm. 

At that time the population of the valley was extremely sparse. 
Chicago was not; the only white settlers in Illinois were in the little 
French settlement at Kaskaskia; St. Louis was a wooden frontier town. 
What would be the effect of such earthquakes now, with great cities 
like Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago and St. Louis in the possible line 
of their movement, and each of these constructed without the slightest 
reference to the possibility of such convulsions of nature? A vast de- 
struction of life and property, perhaps the vastest in the recent history 
of mankind, probably would be the result. There may be no danger ; 
but, after all, we prefer to live among the exhausted strata of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, which have not had energy enough for an earthquake 
since the last one left the track in which the Delaware runs. 





SomEeBopy—not Colonel INGERSOLL, let us hope—has been imposing 
upon the good-natured innocence of ex-Senator Dorsey. He has pub- 
lished a card from which we gather that he believes that he is prosecuted 
(1) because he made a great deal of money out of Star Route contracts ; 
(2) because he has been on terms of too great intimacy with Mr. Brapy ; 
and (3) because Mr. WayNE McVEAaGH is a truly good man. All of 
these grounds for prosecution he meets with a vigorous rebuttal, and 
wonders what people are finding fault with. We rejoice in the card as 
giving promise that Mr. DorsEy means to go on the stand in the next 
trial, and tell the American people, under examination and cross- 
examination, all he knows about the Star Route cases. For a man so 
deeply conscious of his own innocence, he showed a remarkable hesita- 
tion about vindicating himself in this way during the late trial. Per- 
haps he did not as yet know what it all was about. Now that he has 
got the matter so well cleared up to his own mind, the public will look 
to him to complete his card by appearing as a witness. 





In theory, ‘‘ ignorance of the law excuseth no one:’’ in practice, 
the general ignorance of what is to be found in the statute-book is so 
general and so profound, that even the administration of justice has to 
take account of it. New York, having undertaken to codify all her un- 
repealed statutes, and many decisions having the force of statutes, into 
one digest, or rather a series of digests, the people are surprised to learn 
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what the State requires of them. The Civil Codeand the Code of Pro- 
cedure have been in force for some time ; but last week the new Crimi- 
nal Code went into effect, and at once attracted public attention to the 
state of the law. At first the impression arose that the codifiers, of 
whom Mr. Davip Dup_ey FIELD is the chief, had been putting into the 
code whatever occurred to them as desirable. A closer examination re- 
moved this impression, and showed the people of the Commonwealth 
that they had been living in ignorance and neglect of their own statutes. 
Especially the Sunday laws astonished them; and, thanks to this au- 
thoritative republication of them, last Sunday was nearly as quiet in 
New York as in Philadelphia, Boston and other well regulated cities. 
A few demagogues have tried to make capital out of these ‘‘ blue laws,”’ 
but the general disposition is to acquiesce in them as wise and necessary 
co secure a genuine rest-day to a city and a time which need it more 
than any other known to history. Harm may be done by the churches 
and the ministers making themselves too prominent in giving emphasis 
to this feeling. The day of rest is not an ecclesiastical, but a civil insti- 
tution. It was instituted to preserve the mental and moral health of 
the community, not to give opportunities for public worship; it was 
given as a law not toa church but toa nation. Not that the churches 
have no duty in this matter. Their first duty is to abolish, wherever it 
exists among them, that exhausting routine of high-pressure duties 
which makes the day of rest the most toilsome of the week to thousands 
of their members. 


As ‘misery loves company,’’ there is comfort in knowing that 
Philadelphia has no monopoly of the business of selling bogus diplomas. 
The dean of a Boston medical college has been detected in selling a 
degree to a person in the West, under cover of selling tickets of admis- 
sion to medical lectures, and is to be prosecuted for making an illegal use 
of the mails. If we did allow this bad business to grow up among us, 
we also showed other communities the effective way to suppress it. 





Rev. H. L. Wayianp, in The National Baptist—of which he has 
become proprietor as well as editor,—speaks of the Philadelphian devo- 
tion to solitary confinement in prison discipline, as a sort of unreason- 
ing idolatry, and of solitary confinement as having degenerated in 
practice into a farce. He speaks for a visitor to Cherry Hill, who is 
made rather sceptical by unreserved laudations of this method : 

He is, however, determined to look further and see how it works in practice. He 
goes through the corriders of the Eastern Penitentiary. He is permitted to look into 
a cell; he sees here ‘wo convicts; this seems to him strange; he looks further, and 
finds in two hundred cells the same thing. He is permitted to enter a cell; he finds 
there (as did the writer) one convict in for wife murder, and one for rape. He finds 
another prisoner alone, really solitary; he asks the convict: “How do ygu occupy 
your time?” The convict replies: “I employ myself in thinking over what I have 
done, and how I can do it better the next time. I have twice been caught, once by 
getting drunk, and once by trusting another man. I shall avoid both of these another 
time.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to quote his conclusions for use and for doc- 
trine. We shall add just one of our own, which is that no American 
system of prison discipline will bear comparison, as to either methods 
or results, with that devised for Ireland by Sir WALTER CrRoFToN, and 
recently adopted in several continental countries, notably Denmark. 





Wuart is the comparative cost of lighting by electricity and of light- 
ing by gas? Thus far we have had little else than the statements of 
interested parties on this point, and the representatives of the electric 
companies of course have cried up what they had to sell. At times, 
and for advertisement purposes, they have furnished it cheaper than cost, 
in order to attract attention and secure larger custom by the temporary 
sacrifice. For this reason, we can not trust even their customers. Be- 
sides, it is not so easy to ascertain the true cost of coal gas. The high 
dividends on gas-stock in Europe are general and suspicious ; and com- 
petent judges say that gas could be furnished to the people of Philadel- 
phia at ninety cents a thousand feet. 

Dr. SIEMENS, one of the highest authorities as to the practical ap- 
plication of electricity, has been looking into the matter, and has 
reached the conclusion that for the same illuminating power, the cost of 
electricity is to that of gas as 29 is to 22. This statement he made to 
the Society of Arts in London at its meeting, November rs5th. He 








also said that the plant necessary to supply London with the light would 
cost $70,000,000 ; or for all the cities of the Kingdom $320,000,000. 
As a consequence, London, Salford and some other English cities, which 
were proposing its introduction, have abandoned the project, at least 
for the present. 





PARLIAMENT was prorogued on Saturday, the Queen’s speech being 
read as usual in her absence. It was as congratulatory as circumstances 
permitted, some satisfaction being expressed at the fact that the revenue 
from spirituous liquors shows a marked decline. Some claim this as a 
result of the labors of the Salvation Army ; but in fact there has been 
a very general awakening of interest in this matter of temperance, the 
clergy of the Established Church being among the first to take hold of 
it in a practical way. 

During the session, Mr. Cu1Lpers remarked that the proportion of 
Irishmen in the army had fallen to 22 per cent., whereas it was proba- 
bly as high as 70 per cent. at onetime. As there is more involuntary 
idleness in Ireland than in any other of the three kingdoms, the recruit- 
ing-sergeant always has found it a good field. Even 22 percent. is in 
excess of Ireland’s share; but the growth of discontent with English 
rule has diminished very decidedly the Irishman’s disposition to enlist. 
Besides, the establishment of intermediate schools in Ireland, and the 
opening of the civil service to competition, has given the Irish a better 
market to which to carry their services. The long-headed Scotch and 
the quick-witted Irish easily distance the slower South Briton; and the 
civil services of both England and India are full of Scotch and Irish. 
But while the Irish are diminishing in the ranks of the army, they seem 
to hold their own among the officers, Sir GARNET WOLSELEY being but 
one of many distinguished Irish generals. 





ARCHBISHOP TalT, the Primate of the English Church, died on last 
Sunday morning. He was of Scotch stock, and a man of solid but not 
brilliant qualities. At Rugby, he showed himself no unfit successor to 
Dr. ARNOLD in the head-mastership. When Lord PaLMERsTON (who 
loved sensible, unenthusiastic churchmen as prelates) made him Bishop 
of London, he originated and managed the movement which added a 
hundred churches to the number in the metropolis. As Primate, he had 
no marked success, and he will be remembered for one great failure,— 
The Public Worship Regulation Act. 


. 





Tue death of Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE will come home to a much 
larger circle than will that of the Primate. Mr. TROLLOPE belonged to 
a family of novelists. Fifty yearsago, his mother’s name was nehushtan 
to patriotic Americans, because of the clever and spiteful caricatures 
this smart Irishwoman made of American society. His brother, T. 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, has devoted his attention chiefly to the study of 
Italian life and manners. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE is the type of the conventional novelists, 
who abstain in general from dealing with the deep places in human na- 
ture, and construct their plots with reference to the social difficulties in 
the way of young people who are bound on committing matrimony. 
His novels have a certain sameness, owing to the narrowness of range 
permitted by this motif. In nearly all there is an admirable young 
lady, very lovely, very meek, and very obstinate, who is sure to have 
her way in the end.: The only variety in treatment is furnished by 
placing the afflicted pair, now in one environment and now in another. 
The ‘‘Barchester’’ novels give us a background of church clergy- 
men; the ‘‘Phineas Finn”’ stories make the same use of ‘the 
House.”’ 

Mr. TROLLOPE was a notably pure writer. There is not a line in his 
works that contains a suggestion to an evil thought in this matter. But 
after all, his influence has contributed to the spread of worldliness, by 
holding up the necessity of a large income, as a sine gud non, and in- 
dicating a belief that an independent life is impossible for those who 
have only a few hundreds to bless themselves with. This is his form of 
snobbishness, and he has done harm by it on our side of the ocean as 
well as the other. 

Besides his literary career, Mr. TROLLOPE played a part in the ser- 
vice of the British Post Office, and once undertook a mission to South 
Africa, to promote confederation. 
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As we expected, the Free Traders are misrepresenting the action 
taken at the recent convention of American Trades Unions held at 
Cleveland. At the meeting last year, a plank was put into the platform 
endorsing the Protéctive system. This year it was withdrawn with 
great unanimity, not because the great majority have ceased to believe 
in Protection, but because they desire the codperation of a minority 
who do not. There was but one vote, and that given under instruc- 
tions, for the retention of the protective plank, although the matter of 
Free Trade and Protection was debated very ably and very freely on 
both sides in the convention. The representatives of the convention 
took pains to guard against any misunderstanding of their action, by 
explaining that it was purely in the interest of harmony, and indicated 
no change of opinion. Yet even respectable newspapers give their 
readers a misrepresentation of it, and bolster it up by an account only 
of what was said in behalf of Free Trade in the discussion which pre- 
ceded the action. 





THE settlement of ARABI Pasha’s case does England credit, and 
shows that Lord DurrerIN has good claims to be accounted the first of 
living diplomats. By arrangement between the Khedive’s Government 
and the defence, Aras pleaded guilty to the charge of rebellion, was 
sentenced to death, and the sentence at once commuted to banishment on 
apension. Had any less firm and skilful hand been at the helm, ARABI 
would have put the Khedive into a rage by the inculpatory documents 
he would have laid before the court and the world, and would have been 
bow-stringed, not for rebellion, but for exposing the duplicity of his 
former master. The English ambassador stopped this, partly because 
the English voter has his doubts about the Egyptian war, hoots down 
references to ‘‘ our gallant army ’’ at public meetings, and thinks ARABI’s 
execution would be murder; and partly because if ARABI were to show 
the backing he had from Sultan and Khedive, the expedition to Egypt 
would be found much more ridiculous and indefensible than anyone 
has supposed. 





FRANCE attacks Africa for the fourth time, and in a new quarter. 
Opposite the British port at Aden, and near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
lies the bay of Tajurrah, with the town of Tajurrah and some others 
on its shores. The town belongs to Egypt, but a less important and 
useful port nearer the sea is French. The French representative tele- 
graphs that he has annexed Tajurrah, and enclosed it with a wall, for 
greater safety we presume. Whether Egypt, backed by England, will 
acquiesce in this act of theft, remains to be seen. 





FRANCE seems to become more and more irritable as the nature of 
English opposition to her course in Madagascar comes into the light. 
She did not appreciate the kind of opposition she must expect from the 
religious, and especially the evangelical, class of the English people. 
How well founded is their distrust of her, is seen by a recent statement 
of the French Premier. M. Duc.erc, who is the head of a free-thinking 
and anti-clerical cabinet, declared from the tribune of the chamber of 
deputies that ‘‘ France had religious interests which she could not aban- 
don without sacrificing her noblest traditions. He could not remain re- 
sponsible for foreign affairs, if the Embassy to the Vatican were abolished. 
France had a religious protectorate, which she could not abandoned.”’ 
And the chamber supported him by a vote of more than two to one. 

At home “ Clericalism is the Enemy.’’ The crucifixes are torn from 
the walls of the schools, and the religious orders are banished from France. 
Abroad every Roman Catholic missionary is a French political agent, 
whether he be in Syria, in Fiji, or in Madagascar. For the sake of 
this codperation on foreign soil, M. DucLerc must keep on some 
sort of terms with Leo XIII., and must atone for naughtiness in Paris 
by zeal on the mission-field. It is this alliance of priest and atheist 
that the friends of the Protestant missions in Madagascar are afraid of. 

The fear that America may find a pretext for interference, in the 
ill treatment of some American sailors on the coast of which France 
claims the protectorate, moves some of the French newspapers to an 
outburst of anger and insult. We do not expect much from Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, but he might do worse than strengthen England’s hands 
in that quarter. It might serve as a duplicate of ‘‘ Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World,’’ 








THE movement for a new party and a new constitution in Spain 
does not promise much. The present~Ministry still has a majority in 
the Cortes, and there is no prospect of any change at an early date. 
Marshal SERRANO actually has strengthened the Ministry, by breaking 
down the opposition to the monarchy among fractions of the Left which 
have been Republican. 


[See News Summary, page 141. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
R. ARTHUR’S second message to Congress was looked for with 
much less interest than was his first. When he wrote the first, 
he was still a great possibility—a shepherd of the people, under whose 
leadership a new turn for good or for evil might be given to the national 
life. His influence in either direction was still an unknown quantity, 
and the people showed a generous desire to put the best construction 
upon his career, and to hope for good results from his leadership. But 
the author of the second message is a defeated and disappointed man, 
forced to assume the defensive against criticism to which the people 
have listened, and signally deserted by them in the hour of national 
decision. Nobody expects any great results from this President. No 
hopeful enthusiasm is excited by his enunciation of his views on great 
questions of policy. The nation has taken his measure now, and while 
it recognizes the truth that on single and isolated points he has been 
emphatically in the right, it feels that in the main his leadership has 
been a mistake. 


The message itself is not of a character to diminish this impression. 
It is, for the most part, a thing of details,—respectable, prosy, free from 
extravagance, but not great in either form or substance. But it is not 
the work of a man who takes a great and statesmanlike view of the 
present condition and the future prospects of our national life, nor of 
one who has the ability to take the initiative in suggesting reforms. 
Foreigners who read it must reach the conclusion that America has an 
enviable freedom from the perplexities which beset other nations, and 
must be numbered among the happy peoples whose records are to be 
written on the sands. 


As to our relations with foreign powers, Mr. ARTHUR is able to make 
a very pleasant exhibit, in the main. Our /aineant policy, as regards 
foreign interests, lays no tax on the resources of his Administration. 
We jog along, as nearly cyphers in the world’s account, as our wealth, 
strength and the aggressive energy of the American churches will per- 
mit us to be. Roberts College, in Constantinople, and the Beirut press, 
count for more than our diplomatic service. In a score of places, our 
smile or frown might turn the balance right ; but we wear the stolid face 
of indifference. As there is no movement anywhere to supplant king- 
doms or empires by republics, there is nothing to enlist our sympathies, 
except in the persecutions of the Jews in Russia, where we have entered 
a just and friendly protest. We stand still ‘to see Chili plunder and 
dismember a sister Republic, and speak beneath our breath and with 
careful assurances to the Chilians that we mean nothing, because more 
emphatic protest would involve logically a fleet, an army, a protecto- 
rate—so at least Mr. ARTHUR says; but how far diplomacy might have 
gone in this matter without leading to any such effects, neither he nor 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has given us the means to judge. Neither the 
President nor his Secretary of State has shown any acquaintance with 
even the alphabet of the subject ; and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s premature 
publication of Chili’s extreme demands was one of the stupidest perform- 
ances on record. 

The proposal to call a Congress of American nationalities, with a 
view to organizing something like the state system of Europe, Mr. 
ARTHUR says he abandoned because Congress had voted no money to 
pay the expenses. What these expenses might be, and how much is 
needed in the way of an appropriation, he does not say; nor does he 
explain his earlier acquiescence in the same plan, without an appropri- 
ation to cover expenses. His two-penny reason is better than none, 
but not much better. It is, however, infinitely better than the reason 
which Mr. ARTHUR allowed Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to telegraph to our 
representatives in South America. It is some comfort that we do not 
find it said in a President’s message, as it is said in our diplomatic 
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despatches, that America dare not call such a conference, as it might 
arouse European jealousies ! 

Mr. ARTHUR’s views on the questions of national revenue are mod- 
erate and sober. He is a Protectionist, and wishes to see no departure 
from the principle of discrimination in favor of home industry, when 
the Tariff is revised. But he makes a mistake when he refers to the 
possibility that Congress may find it impossible to revise the Tariff at 
this session. Congress has before it a definite plan of revision, drawn 
up by men who have given more thought to the subject than any Con- 
gress ever did or will. We do not pronounce upon the wisdom of all 
its provisions. In some few cases excessive reductions may be proposed. 
In others, the reductions may be insufficient. But these are details 
which can be amended with no great delay, and the duty of making 
this proposal law, is the one which now is incumbent upon this Con- 
gress. And we regret any expression from Mr. ArrHuR which might 
tend to weaken their sense of responsibility in this regard. 

As to the internal revenue, there are three recommendations to Con- 
gress. Mr. ARTHUR recommends the repeal of all these taxes except 
that on distilled and fermented liquors. Mr. FoLGEr wishes to retain 
those named by Mr. ARTHUR, and also the tobacco tax, and the tax on 
bank circulation, reducing, perhaps, the amount of all but the last. 
Mr. Raum recommends the abolition of all except on distilled liquors 
and tobacco, and a reduction of the latter. All the three take it for 
granted that there is no use to which the country can put its surplus 
revenue, except the extinction of the national debt ; and as the surplus 
is in excess of the supply of redeemable bonds, they argue for its whole- 
sale reduction. Against this view, the precedents of our own history, 
the example of foreign countries, and the pressure of direct taxation on 
our States equally militate. It is not national but state taxation that the 
American people feel the most; and a regular distribution of the sur- 
plus among the States, with prescriptions as to the use to be made of it 
in the relief of their people from illiteracy, debt and taxation, would 
be a measure of the highest statesmanship. 

Reserving, for the present, topics of less interest, we observe that 
Mr. ARTHUR gives the country a surprise in the matter of Civil Service 
Reform. His deliverances on this subject, in his letter of acceptance, 
in his first message, and in this second message, if placed alongside 
each other, would present a curious succession of opinions, but more con- 
tradictory in appearance than in fact. Mr. ARTHUR is a practical poli- 
tician, and believes as firmly as ever he did that the world moves by 
machine methods. Yet he gives his adherence to the PENDLETON (or 
rather the Eaton) Bill—the very measure which reformers have set up 
as the test of the new orthodoxy. He is quite willing that the lower 
places in the service shall be filled by competitive examinations, all the 
more so as he finds the multitude of these appointments a Source of 
distraction from more important duties. He is willing that the office- 
holders shall stay in during their term, or be removed during that term 
only for public reasons. He is quite willing that attempts to assess officials, 
‘* by solicitation of superiors and by other modes,”’ shall be punished by 
law. All this is good enough, as far as it goes; but with it all the party 
machine could be organized as solidly as under even the existing 
arrangement. Mr. ARTHUR is ready for anything but permanence in 
tenure, and so are those of the political bosses who have studied the 
. matter, and have seen the capabilities of the proposed arrangements to 
suit their ends and their methods of party control. The one thing 
they fear is the emancipation of the office-holder by .naking him irre- 
movable at any time except for public reasons. And with that Mr. Eaton 
and Mr. PENDLETON do not threaten them. 

Mr. ARTHUR thinks he has not had justice in the matter of his ad- 
ministration of the Civil Service ; and he makes a very plausible show- 
ing of figures in this regard. Figures are but crude evidence either 
way. A reforming President might find himself forced to make very 
large changes in the Civil Service ; a President opposed to reform might 
accomplish partisan and factional ends by a very few, made where and 
when they would ‘‘do the most good.’’ It is not the quantity of Mr. 
ARTHUR’S acts, but their quality, that has roused public distrust. 

Finally, we unite with the last words of the message, the hope that 
‘our country may be harmonious, and that the dictates of prudence, 
patriotism, justice and economy may lead to the adoption of measures 
in which the Congress and the Executive may heartily unite.’’ 








DEMOCRACY AND FREE TRADE. 

‘OME great expectations appear to be indulged by the advocates of 
foreign goods importation, and especially in New York are these 
roseate views of the future very prevalent. The correspondent in that 
city of the Philadelphia Ledger writes that, however much Judge KELLEY 
may interfere with their plans, this session, it is expected that ‘‘ at the 
next, with the Democrats in power, the Free Traders will have every- 
thing their own way.’’ Aside from the extreme hopefulness which ap- 
pears in this statement of Free Trade anticipations, the thing most to 
be remarked is the fact that ‘‘ with the Democrats in power’’ so much 
is expected. What do the Democrats themselves think of the gleeful 
plans of the New York gentlemen? Mr. WatTerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal encourages the idea that the Democratic programme 

is absolutely and positively Free Trade. He says: 

And as for Pennsylvania, she and her Democrats may as well prepare to swallow 
the physic or walk the plank. If we should build the Tariff as high as the moon we 
could not carry Pennsylvania; and, if we could carry it, we would spurn the election 
of a President as the price of a eompromise of the principle at stake. Anybody was 
preferable to HANCOCK in the White House surrounded by Pennsylvania influences and 
representing protectionist interests. The loss of the next House by the Democrats 
would be a blessing compared to the election of Mr. RANDALL as its Speaker, which 
would mean, and would deserve, the certain destruction of the party in 1884. The 
Democratic party is either a tariff for revenue party or it is nothing ; and until it can come 
into power so united upon the question as to be able to deal with it resolutely and effect- 
ively, we don’t want it tocome in at all. In this view we are backed by solid multitudes in 
the West and South; we know what we are about, we mean what we say, and the 
sooner the Pennsylvanians understand it the better for all concerned. 


These are big words, uttered in a confident manner. Mr. WATTER- 
SON, it is true, is not the Democratic party. He succeeded in getting 
into the Cincinnati platform a declaration in favor of ‘‘ a tariff for reve- 
nue only,’ and about the time the election came ’round, so many of his 
political associates saw the fatal nature of his blunder that they would 
very cheerfully have drowned him in an iron-bound cask of his own 
State’s favorite beverage. Whether they have unlearned the lessons of 
that experience we do not know, but we think not. It will be found, 
very probably, when the next Democratic National Convention meets, 
that whatever amount of hope may be entertained of carrying Pennsyl- 
vania, there will be great hesitancy in throwing down the Free Trade 
gage of a challenge to battle in that and other States. It was found, in 
1880, that in Indiana, and even in New York city, a good fight could 
be made before the people in favor of the Protective policy, and that 
wherever it was made the distinct issue, its opponents were forced to 
the wall. The end of the campaign that year left Protection vastly 
strengthened as a popular system, and left both parties impressed by 
the fact that it was stronger than they. The Republican organization, 
in whose ranks there has been a steady set of the tide toward Protec- 
tion for fifteen years past, found that it had become practically unani- 
mous on that side, and the Democratic organization discovered that it 
could make no worse blunder than to allow the importers of foreign 
goods, the Free Trade doctrinaires, and the ‘‘ revenue only’’ shriekers 
to place it in the attitude of opposing the policy of protecting home labor. 

But as to the future: We have said, and we repeat, that it will be 
greatly preferable for the interest of Protection not to be committed to 
the care of a single party. It is strong enough to command the re- 
spect and the support of all parties, as the vote of 1880 went far to 
prove. But if it should turn out that the present—alleged—jubilant 
anticipations of the Free Trade element in New York, and the voluble 
pronunciamentos of Mr. WaTTERSON have a good foundation, then it 
it will not be difficult, at all, to make a prognosis of the Democratic 
party’s troubles in 1884. If it shall choose to offer battle on the ground 
of anti-Protection, it will indeed be fulfilling all the hopes and answering 
all the prayers of the ‘‘ machine’ partisan Republican, who is looking 
out, not for the wisdom and integrity of his own party, but for the folly 
and dishonesty of its opponents. That ‘‘ the Democratic party is always 
sure to blunder,’’ is the ground-work of many Stalwart expectations. 
As for Protection, it will be maintained, of course ; the Republican or- 
ganization not only will be glad to be its champion but will find its own 
advantage in being allowed todo so. And, after a new demonstration 
of the popularity of Protection, it will simply be cause for fresh won- 
derment that even the Democratic leaders should have once more mis- 
taken the fact. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE SOUTH. 
F any one doubted the need of better and more general school work 
in the Southern States—and of a greater expenditure of money to 
that end—his doubt would be removed, we should say, by a study of 
the Census bulletin, in which are printed the statistics of illiteracy. 
There are in the United States, out of nearly 3634 millions of persons, 
10 years old or over, nearly 5 millions who cannot read, and nearly 
6% millions who cannot write—making the former class 13.4 percent., 
and the latter 17 per cent. Five millions of people unable to read is a 
great and dangerous number of people. It is a vast army of illiteracy. 
It isa threat at free government, for freedom will not survive in the 
arms of ignorance. 

But these totals cover the whole country. If the South alone is 
looked at, the showing is of course much worse than this average. The 
States that had slavery now have the uneducated freedmen, and that 
class of whites whose condition being dependent upon the conditions of 
the slave system, and who were themselves practically in slavery. Such 
States make a bad showing, and nothing else could be expected, unless 
we had overestimated the progress in public education since the war. 
Taking the sixteen former Slave States, the figures shown by the Census, 
as to the persons 10 years old and upward, are thus presented : 


State. No. 10 yrs. old. Cannot Read. Pr.Ct, Cannot Write. Pr. Ct. 
Alabama, . 851,780 370,279 43-5 433:447 50.9 
Arkansas, . 531,876 153,229 28.8 202,015 38.0 
Delaware,. 110,856 16,912 15-3 19,414 17.5 
Florida, 184,650 70,219 38.0 80,183 43-4 
Georgia, . 1,043,840 446,683 42.8 520,416 49.9 
Kentucky, 1,163,498 258,186 22.2 348,392 29.9 
Louisiana, 649,070 297.312 45.8 318,380 49.1 
Maryland, . 695,364 111,387 16.0 134,488 19.3 
Mississippi, . 753,093 315,612 41.9 373,201 49.5 
Missouri, , 1,557,031 138,818 8.9 208,754 13.4 
North Carolina, 959,951 367,890 38.3 463,975 48.3 
South Carolina, 667,456 321,780 48.2 369,848 55-4 
Tennessee, . + 1,062,130 294,385 27.7 410,722 38.7 
Texas,. . . . . . 1,064,196 256,223 24.1 316,432 29.7 
Virginia, . 1,059,034 360,495 34.0 430,352 40.6 
West Virginia, . 428,587 52,041 12.1 85,379 19.9 


These figures are greatly worse than the average of the country, and 
indeed there is not any one of the former Free States which does not 
make a better showing than the best of the sixteen here given—Mis- 
souri. South Carolina, it will be seen, is the worst, but Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and North Carolina are closely up. These are all 
States having a large percentage of colored people; and yet it isa 
surprising fact that in several of the sixteen, the percentage of white 
illiteracy is equal to and even exceeds the black. In order to show how 
much and how little each of the races contributes to the mass of igno- 
rance, and how much is due to foreign elements, a further table is ne- 
cessary, showing the color of those persons, ro years old, or over, who 
cannot write. Thus: 


State. Native Whites. For. Whites. Total Whites. Colored. 
Alabama, . - 111,040 727 111,767 321,630 
Arkansas,. . . 97,990 552 98,542 103,473 
Delaware,. . . 6,630 1,706 8,346 11,068 
Florida,. . . . 19,024 739 19,763 60,420 
Georgia, _ 128,362 572 128,934 391,482 
Kentucky,. . . 208,796 5,701 214,497 133,895 
Louisiana,. . . 53,261 5,690 58,951 259,429 
Maryland,. . . 36,027 8,289 44,316 90,172 
Mississippi, . . 52,910 538 53.448 319,753 
Missouri, : 137,949 14,561 152,510 56,244 
North Carolina, . 191,913 119 192,032 271,943 
South Carolina, . 59,415 362 59:777 310,071 
Tennessee, 214,994 1,233 216,227 194,495 
 - a 97,498 26,414 123,912 192,520 
Virginia, 113,915 777 114,692 315,660 
West Virginia, . 72,820 2,411 75,237 10,139 


It will be seen from this that the foreign element contributes little 
to illiteracy in the South. As a rule the population of that section, a 
few States excepted—Missouri and Texas most conspicuous—is native 
born, and the lists of the illiterate are made of either white or colored 
Americans; and in some States the whites show bad enough. It is 
surprising to find that in Kentucky, though there are 133,895 colored 
persons (over 10 years) who cannot write, there are 214,497 whites 





equally ignorant; that in Missouri there are nearly three times as 
many whites’ thus illiterate as there are blacks, that in West Virginia 
the ratio is 7% to 1, and that even in Tennessee the white illiterates 
outnumber the colored. In these States, and in Arkansas, it is evident 
that the whole work of public education is very deficient, and that it is 
not only the weight of the freed people’s ignorance which rests upon 
the community but that of ‘‘the masses’’ without regard to color. 

There is no difficulty, however, in ascertaining the source of the 
trouble. The deficiencies in knowledge are traceable to a distinct 
origin, and this is, simply, the insufficient expenditure for education. 
The schools in the South are entirely inadequate for the work before 
them. If they would contend effectively with the weight of ignorance 
flung upon them, they should be numerous, well organized, well con- 
ducted, and well sustained. But they are, unfortunately, nothing of 
the sort. Instead of being strong, for a work requiring so much 
strength, they are feeble and feebly supported. Let us show how com- 
pletely true this statement is, by a few more figures, presenting the total 
annual expenditure for school purposes, in the sixteen Southern States, 
according to the report (1880) of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. For the purpose of illustrating the point, it must be stated, 
first, that, according to the same report, the total expenditure in all the 
United States, was $78,836,399, or about $1.57 per inhabitant—con- 
sidering the population as a round fifty millions. In the Northern 
States, however, the expenditure was much greater than this, their aver- 
age being reduced when counted in with the States of the South. We 
place, therefore, Pennsylvania at the head of the list, as a representative 
of a fairly liberal expenditure for public schools, and the comparison 
of the Southern States may be made with it. The following table 
shows the annual expenditures for school purposes (according to the 
report of the Commissioner), the statistics of population, and the ex- 
penditure per capita : 


State. Fopulation. School Expenditure. Ex.per capita. 
Pennsylvania,. . . . 4,282,891 $7,449,013 $1.74 
Alabama,...... 1,262,505 375,495 -29 
ae ee 802,525 238,056* +29 
Delaware; «4s > « 146,608 207,281 1.41 
| SE ee 269,493 114,895 43 
|. a 1,542,180 471,029 30 
Kentucky, ..... 1,648,690 803,490 .48 
Louisiana, «Vg tb 939,946 480,320 52 
Maryland, ..... 934,943 1,544,367 1.43 
Mistatippi, . . 2. . 1,131,597 830,704 73 
ee 2,168,380 3,152,178* 1.45 
North Carolina, . . . 1,399,750 352,882 25 
‘South Carolina, . . . 995,577 324,629 -32 
Temes, Sk 1,542,359 724,864 .46 
ee 1,591,749 7531346 .47 
WRI GS) heirs. ys 1,512,565 946,109 .69 
West Virginia, . 618,457 716,864 1.15 


*These States have not an entirely complete report. 


It will be seen that only in Delaware, Maryland and Missouri is there 
an expenditure approaching that of Pennsylvania, and that in all the 
others the amounts are painfully inadequate. The expenditure in North 
Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina, considering 
the mass of illiteracy in those States, and the maintenance of separate 
schools for the two colors is so insufficient as to be grotesque. It is no- 
more than the merest pretence of public education. 

What, then, is the remedy for this? How are schools in these 
States to be provided and paid for? Is it to be expected that the 
State revenues are equal to the task? And if not, what other reve- 
nues can be made available ? 





WEEKLY NOTES. 

ENERAL JAMES B. FRY, an officer of the regular army, has 
(5 printed a capital paper, recently read before the United States Mil- 
itary Service Institute, to urge a change in the existing method of exam- 
ination for admission to West Point. General Fry shows, by elaborate 
statistics, that the proportion of rejections for admission and of those 
who fail to graduate, has increased enormously, and this he proves, al- 
most to a demonstration, is due to the fact that, having, by an Act of 
Congress of 1866, secured additional requirements for admission, the 
West Point authorities increased them by their regulations, and then 
raised these again by new methods of written pass papers. Under the 
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old act of 1812, which was more nearly in harmony with the plan of 
WASHINGTON and his fellow-soldiers of the Revolution, the real founders 
of West Point, very few and very elementary tests were made of 
appointees, and it was often found that those who had the least book- 
learning had every other qualification needed, and soon became, under 
the fostering care of the instructors, capital soldiers. Now, the prepon- 
derance of admissions goes to those who come from the States with the 
largest number of old schools and the highest standard of generally dif- 
fused education. Apart from the injustice done to the newer parts of 
the Union, experience of old West Point teachers satisfies them that in 
the present system of public schools, elementary learning is far less well 
taught than it used to be, and thus many of those who pass successfully 
the more elaborate tests now in force at West Point, are neither thor- 
ough nor capable of really benefiting by the system which aims to make 
the West Point graduates masters of whatever they learn. General Fry 
suggests, as a remedy, provision for a year’s course of preliminary instruc- 
tion, to be open to all appointees to West Point, and those who at the 
end of that time return home, will at least take with them a fair share 
of such education as may prove serviceable to them in after life, while 
those who remain will in all probability work on to the end, and gradu- 
ate, not only fit to be subalterns, but really competent for the duties 
both of war and peace. 


‘‘THE most conspicuous failure of “American civilization is the 
American policeman.’’ This is the text from which Mr. W. R. BaLcu 
discourses in the opening article of the /nternational Review for De- 
cember, under the general caption of ‘‘ The Police Problem.’’ Mr. 
BALCH insists that the capacity of the police for repressing crime has 
not kept pace at all with the skill and knowledge of the criminals, and 
that something needs to be done to more effectually cope with the 
latter. Tie remedy he proposes—though we are inclined to suspect 
this may be more with the idea of calling attention to the subject, and 
stirring up discussion, is ‘‘the formation and operation in every large 
newspaper office of a Bureau of Criminal Investigation,’’ to be put on 
an official basis, and regularly recognized in the laws. In other words, 
he thinks that’ the newspaper men,—the reporters, particularly,—might 
be much more efficient in detecting and arresting criminals than the 
police are. The former are active, vigilant, trained watchers of the 
public peace, and it is to their interest to pursue and capture an offender. 
Mr. Batcu’s proposition is novel, to say the least 


IT is a curions anomaly that the absolute power of punishing ‘‘ with- 
out appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy,’’ that mysterious offence 
known as ‘‘contempt of court,’’ should have survived until the end of 
the nineteenth century in a land where people stickle so obstinately for 
the liberty of the subject as they do in England. A few years ago, this 
judicial power assumed a most ludicrous phase when Lord BLACKBURN 
fell foul of the court gasman, and declared that unless he attended more 
carefully to the lighting of the court he would send him to prison for 
contempt. The gasman pleaded that his neglect of the Queen’s Bench 
was due to a call from the Probate Court, and the comment made na- 
turally was that he would now have to neglect the President of the 
Probate Court until he, in turn roused to indignation committed him. 
This ebullition of Lord BLacksurN produced a great deal of taughter, 
and nothing much was heard since of contempt of court until the Gray 
affair, in Dublin, which a Parliamentary committee is now investigating. 
Its report will very likely end in legislative restriction of this arbitrary 
judicial power. bide lealet 

TuoseE who have not of late years visited Boston will find themselves 
rewarded by finding a new town. Old Boston is still there, but a new 
Boston, a Belgravian addition, is now tacked on theretu, which it is no 
exaggeration to say is equal to the finest residential quarter in the 
United States, and not surpassed by that in any city outside of Paris. 
A finer urban effect of its kind than that produced in October, when 
the President’s scarlet-clad Cavalry Guard clattered down the magnifi 
cent Commonwealth Avenue—which can only be compared to Berlin’s 
Unter-den-Linden—can scarcely be imagined. The New Museum, 
also in this quarter, is well worth seeing, as are the noble churches 
which have sprung up in its neighborhood. 


“THE FEARL OF 1HE GUAHYBA.” 


ORTO ALEGRE, ‘‘the pearl of Guahyba,’’ as the Brazilians poeti- 

cally term it, is one of the most charming of cities. Were it in the 
Old World, countless throngs of travelers from every land would yearly 
visit this enchanting spot. Mother Nature has really lavished her gifts 
upon the capital of the province of San Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul. 

When, a little more than one hundred and twenty years ago, the 
Jesuits of Paraguay and Corrientes obtained possession of missions now 
partly belonging to the province of Rio Grande do Sul, which Padres 
Schwartelberg and Biart afterwards defended, sword in hand, against 
Spain and Portugal, they entreated the crown of Portugal to give them a 
grant of an inland lake para crear patos (to raise ducks), wisely refrain- 
ing from designating the size of the lake in more exact phraseology. 
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The speculation failed, for the government speedily received informa- 
tion regarding the extent of this ‘‘ duck pond,’’ and discovered that 
the matter in question related to the one of the most important hydro- 
graphic systems in the continent of South America. Attention was now 
directed to this rich regiou, aud it was soon, though to a limited degree, 
opened to Portuguese colonization. 

The pious Fathers had certainly been right, when they wished to 
obtain possession of this ‘‘ duck pond,’’ which extends from the thirtieth 
to the thirty-second degree south latitude. At its northern point the 
first path-finders discovered a majestic river flowing between picturesque 
groups of rocks, and emptying into the salt water lake. Hills clothed 
with primeval forests extended on either side, and when the Portuguese 
colonists had sailed up for several miles, they suddenly found themselves 
in the midst of a fresh-water basin of majestic width, and perceived 
that they were not in a river in the true sense of word, but a sort of na- 
tural canal that connected the fresh-water basin of the Guahyba, which 
is formed by the junction of three large streams, with the salt-water 
basin of the ‘‘duck pond,’’ and thus with the ocean. The basin was 
enclosed on the north and east by chains of hills, three rivers emptied 
into the western side, while lofty mountains rose in the background. 

At that time, the panthers still roared on the banks of the Guahyba, 
and the fierce guarany occupied the forests. And yet the impression 
the colonists received, when they beheld the site of the present city, 
was a very powerful one, and their practical'minds soon enabled them 
to perceive the enormous advantages that must be afforded by such a 
wonderful combination of lakes and rivers. There were only ten 
families from the Canary Isles, who settled on the banks of the Guahyba, 
and in light canoes explored the rivers Jacuhy, Cahy and Gravatahy, 
which, rising in the lofty Sierra Gural, flowed down the terrace-like 
slopes of these mountains, where at the present day reside some 60,000 
Germans, who have transformed this region into the granary of Brazil. 

The Canary settlement, called Porto dos Casaes, increased very 
rapidly. Blow after blow felled the gigantic trees that covered the shore 
of the Guahyba, and more and more labor-loving men flocked thither. 
Scarcely a hundred years ago, the present city began to rise on the hills 
and rocks of the eastern shore of the Guahyba, and when from its lofty 
site one could overlook the wide expanse of water, while the pretty 
houses of the little city greeted the approaching stranger, the old name 
Porto dos Casaes (haven of married couples, as it had been called on 
account of the first ten married couples from the Canary Isles) was 
dropped, and the new city was christened—Porto Alegre (port of joy) 
a name well suited to this earthly Paradise, at sight of which the 
traveller’s heart swells with delight. Not a century has elapsed since 
the first settlement on the banks of the Guahyba—and already the hills 
extending into its basin are occupied by a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
which can display palaces, possesses an aqueduct, gas and railroad. Yes, 
progress is rapid, development wonderfully swift in these favored regions 
of Southern Brazil, which only needed the magic wand of German-energy 
—for to German toil and the vicinity of the German colony of San Leo- 
poldo, established in 1824, Porto Alegre almost exclusively owes her 
rapid progress. 

At the present day, on coming from Rio Grande to Porto Alegre, 
the traveller, after a not always comfortable passage through the lagoa, 
passes by the rocky gate of Itapua where once, during a revolution in 
the province, Garibaldi fought against a death-dealing battery, into the 
broad and quiet Guahyba, on whose banks beautiful forests, alternatiug 
with cultivated fields, country residences and luxuriant meadows, delight 
the eye. 

While steaming into the basin of the Guahyba, past a picturesque 
group of rocks, Pedras brancas, which rise in the centre of the stream 
and seem destined by nature for a fort, the river constantly increases 
in width and, at a sudden turn around a point of land, the majestic pan- 
orama of the ‘‘ port of joy’’ appears, as if by magic, before the travelier’s 
amazed and admiring eves 

Lovely beyond all imagination is the view of the city, with its new 
white houses, its palaces and fountains, its superb villas extending along 
the river bank, amid a luxuriant growth of palm, banana and orange 
trees, all glowing in the light of a southern sun and over-arched by the 
clear, deep blue sky—it is indeed beautiful, surpassingly beautiful, and 
few travelers have been able to escape the impression. 

On the opposite side, beyond the Guahyba, appear the lofty chains 
of mountains occupied by colonists, whose productions are brought by 
countless steamboats down the rivers flowing into the Guahyba, while 
the iron steed roars past the singularly formed Sapucaya rocks that shut 
in the plains of the Gravatahy, for Brazil has built a railroad between 
Porto Alegre and the German colony of San Leopoldo, so great has 
been its advance, so remarkable its productiveness. 

But let us return to the aspect of the city as it appears to the ap- 
proaching traveller. The extreme point of the rocky promontory, on 
which is the main portion of the city, is occupied by a castle-like build- 
ing, provided with towers and battlements, the State prison, from 
which a succession of streets extend to Riouho, a suburb intersected by 
handsome avenues and adorned with charming gardens, which finally 
terminates in a row of villas that line the shore to the convent of 
Saint Theresa—a long half mile from the city. This is the first portion 
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that appears before the traveller’s eyes, but the steamer has scarcely 
rounded the promontory where the prison stands, ere a new panorama 
is disclosed. 

We now find ourselves in the harbor, where ships of various nations 
lie at anchor, steamers of all sizes, custom-house boats and vessels of 
every description, move to and fro. Before us rises the city, imposing 
edifices like the theatre, the government building, the arsenal, the 
various churches, the great hospital, and many palatial houses give 
relief to the scene. The greatest bustle prevails at the port; yonder 
the custom-house officer is attending to his duties; here the merchant 
pursues his trade, elegant carriages pass each other on the square, black 
porters drag burdens, and gaily dressed negro women shrilly offer fruits, 
confectionery, etc., for sale. If we avert our eyes from this animated 
scene, yonder, where the Gravatahy eimpties into the basin of the Gua- 
hyba, we behold another row of superb villas with park-like grounds, 
called the Caminho novo (new road), almost a mile long. From the 
dark foliage of the orange trees or the bright green of the banana plan- 
tations peep forth the elegant villas in which the moneyed aristocracy 
of Porto Alegre spend the hot summer days in the immediate vicinity 
of the river. On the other side, bounded in the rear by the blue moun- 
tain peaks of the district, occupied by colonists, extend luxuriant 
forests and beautiful meadows, which are intersected by the silver rib- 
bons of the fan-shaped mouths of the rivers Gravatahy, on the North, 
Cahy and Jacuhy. 

This is certainly a front few cities in the world can show, and which 
alone would be sufficient to give any place the fame of rare beauty. 
Yet the rear is perhaps even more imposing. On mounting the steep 
Ladeira to Palace Square, on which are the theatre, the government 
building, the President’s palace, the palace of General Pelotas (the 
conqueror of Lopez) and the cathedral a really magnificent view ap- 
pears in every direction before the traveller’s eyes. 

Directly in front, beyond the suburb of Riouho and the prison. the 
eye wanders over the whole eastern shore and basin of the Guahyba to 
the picturesque Pedras brancas. On the right extends the already de- 
scribed river region with its forests and meadows bounded by a chain of 
mountains; but on the left the city slopes down into the Varsea (mea- 
dow) a plain that stretches directly under the chain of hills. This 
beautiful spot, six times as large as the Parisian Champs de Mars, is en- 
tirely surrounded by country residences, and beyond it appear the 
lovely suburbs of Menino Devos and Azenha. The suburb of Menino 
Deos, half a mile from the city, contains an elegant chapel encompassed 
by villas and is a charming spot, the place where yearly festivals are 
held. Passing along shady roads which lead by chacaras (villas) we 
proceed from thence in a north-westerly direction to the cemetery, 
whose marble monuments arrest the attention at a long distance. It is 
situated on high ground, elegantly laid out and kept with praiseworthy 
neatness. From the foot of the mountain crowned by the cemetery to 
the already mentioned Varsea, extends the charming suburb of Azenha 
(which takes its name from the little river flowing through it). It is 
principally inhabited by Germans, and contains numerous pretty villas, 
in one of which I am writing these lines. In an arbor of tea-roses, 
surrounded by clumps of fragrant oleanders and palms, I avail myself 
of the opportunity to describe this lovely spot, to which so many have 
applied the words of Horace: ///e terrarum mihi preter omnes angulus 
ridet/ Spring is just opening, the air is heavy with the fragrance of 
flowers, the orange trees are in full bloom, and the rich green of the 
fresh foliage charms the eye. Before me the cherry, apple, pear and 
plum trees of the temperate zone blossom beside the orange, banana, 
pine and palm. The region that thus unites the products of every zone 
is certainly a favored one, while its moderate climate, whose average 
temperature in summer does not exceed 24 degrees Réaumur, or in 
winter fall below ro or 12, can be equalled by few portions of the world. 


THE BERLIN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 
 * ECENT events and discussion here have attracted attention to 
{\_ the question of providing for the higher education of women. 
The University of Pennsylvania having rejected the proposition to admit 
them to its Department of Arts, is waiting for an endowment for a special 
school. While ten thousand doilars have just been added to its fund 
for a veterinary school, that for women has received only one dollar in 
a subscription very ostentatiously heralded, as if to show the little real 
interest felt in the work. We have now before us the “ Fifteenth An- 
nual Programme of the Victoria Lyceum in Berlin for 1882-3,’’ which 
is of importance as showing the kind of studies supplied to the women 
who attend its lectures. Founded as a memorial of the Crown Princess 
of Germany, the eldest daughter of the Queen of England, it has always 
received the encouragement and support of the leading scholars of the 
German capital. In its board are found Gneist, Curtius, Helmholtz, 
Holtzendorff, Kirchhoff, Sybel, and women and men of equal rank, and 
social and scientific importance. ‘The lectures and the lecturers are 
such as commend themselves to all siudious women. Jordan lectures 


on Art History; Bode on Italian; Conze on Greek Art; Lipp- 
mann on Engraving; Michaelis on Aésthetics; Geiger, Foss, Bresslau, 
on Literary History; Genée on Shakespeare; French, English and 





Italian have their special courses of instruction; the Natural Sciences, 
Astronomy, Botany, Geology, are taught, as well as Greek, Latin and 
Mathematics, and the roster shows a steady succession of instruction 
from Monday to Saturday, from October to April, well distributed both 
as to time and place, the scientific teaching being given at the Museum 
of Natural History, that on Art at the Royal Museum, that on As- 
tronomy at the high school, so that every appliance is readily at hand. 
The whole aim of these lectures is to train teachers and to fit women to 
carry on their own instruction and that of others. The course covers 
three years, but attendance is voluntary, and the only inducement held 
out is the very high character of the studies and the very low cost of 
admission. For the first half-year’s course, the charge is two dollars and 
a half, for the second, three dollars, and for each ticket after the first 
and up to the fifth, there is a reduction of a quarter of a dollar, while 
the third member of any household is admitted on payment of one-half the 
price. There are some extra lectures, the highest in price being that on 
Geology, with twenty lectures, costing two doliars, while special instruc- 
tion in Latin, Greek, History, German Literature, French and English, 
costs for each six dollars for the course. There is an endowment to provide 
working teachers with part or even the whole of the expense, and there 
is a chair of German History established by the city, with special view 
to the admission of the women teaching in its own schools. There is a 
library specially selected for use in connection with the work of the 
Lyceum and open to all who attend its lectures, costing fifty cents, from 
November to April, and there is a secretary who supplies imformation 
as to the work of the Lyceum and gives help to all who want to avail 
themselves of its advantages either in part or in its whole course. 

The details of such an institution as this are well worth studying 
by all those who have it at heart to supply to women here at home the 
kind of instruction that is so freely given to men. It is no answer to 
the demand made to the University to open its Department of Arts to 
women, that they can find at Vassar or Wellesley, or elsewhere, such help 
and training as will best answer their needs. There are many hundreds 
and thousands of women in and near this city, who cannot go elsewhere, 
who have their own means of earning a livelihood at home, and yet as- 
pire to that fuller and more complete course of instruction which is 
needed for education either as a means or as an end. To these Berlin 
opens wide the doors of its Victoria Lyceum, and to them the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania shuts the admission to its undergraduate course, and 
that in face of the fact that with all its extensive preparation for the in- 
struction of a large number in its Department of Arts, its classes are 
steadily diminishing, yet there is no room for women and no provision 
can be made for them uutill $300,000 are raised. 








LITERATURE. 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 

‘HE thirty-first volume of the ‘‘ Philosophical Library’’ makes ac- 

[ cessible to the general reader this most remarkable monument of 
Hindoo speculation. It is true that two English translations had ap- 
peared already. ‘That by Charles Wilkins appeared in 1785, under the 
authority of the East India Company, and has been reproduced twice 
in our own country, being reprinted in Chicago in 1871 by a spiritualist 
firm, and again reprinted this present year in the Arak-el-imir, an 
orientalist quarterly published in New York. Again, in 1855, asecond 
translation was published at Hertford, by Mr. J. C. Thomson. But 
the version of Wilkins represents a stage of knowledge of Sanskrit 
which has been passed by European scholarship ; and the better version 
by Thomson is inaccessible to all but a few. It is true that other means 
of acquaintance with the poem than translations exist for the English 
reader. ‘The account of it in Professor Maurice’s ‘‘ History of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy ’’ is one of the best, and is based on the 
Latin version of A. W. Schlegel. There is an excellent account of it 
in Professor Monier Williams’s ‘‘ Indian Wisdom ;’’ and the substance 
of the poem is condensed into Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma.”’ 

Mr. John Davies (‘‘ Hindu Philosophy: The Bhagavad Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay. A Sanskrit Philosophical Poem.’’ Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) enables the English reader to get as near to the exact 
sense of the poem, as is possible without the knowledge of Sanskrit. 
His translation is in literal English prose, with explanatory notes show- 
ing his chief variations from other versions, and explaining the riddles 
of the text. 

The Bhavagad Gita is an episode in that colossal epic, the Ma- 
habharata, which Mr. Edwin Arnold is introducing to the English pub- 
lic. The epic records an internecine war between two Hindu peoples ; 
and the episode narrates the dialogues which took place between Krishna 
—here an incarnation of the Supreme Being—and Avjina, one of the 
princes and captains of the contending armies. But it is not from the 
historical environment that the meaning of the dialogues is to be gath- 
ered. It is from the study of the mystical or esoteric ‘‘ Upanishads”’ 
in prose and verse appended to the hymns of the Vedas, and from the 
three of the six systems of Hindu philosophy—the Vedanta, the Sank- 
hya, and the Yoga—which were developed out of these. The Vedanta 
is an idealist and monistic Pantheism, not without resemblances to Plato. 
The Sankhya, on the contrary, is a pronounced dualism, with Atheistic 
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tendencies. The Yoga of Patanjali is the mysticism proper of India, 
but more of an ascetic system of practices than a philosophic belief. 
The unknown author of this remarkable poem was influenced by all 
these systems, but satisfied with none. Whether his dissatisfaction was 
due to his own reflections, or suggested by some other teaching, is mat- 
ter of dispute. That he wrote when Buddhism was flourishing in India 
there seems no reason to deny, although a few Hindu scholars place him 
anterior to Buddha, who died about 490 B. C. That he wrote after the 
rise of Christianity, and after some knowledge of its teachings had been 
diffused through India, is highiy probable. Either or both may have 
suggested his undertaking. Mr. Davies and Dr. Lorinser of Breslau in- 
cline, though on different grounds, to ascribe the work to an impulse from 
Christian teachings. Professor Williams rejects the supposition as need- 
less. Wilhelm von Humboldt and Professor Maurice incline to place the 
poem before the beginning of Greek Philosophy, and therefore before 
Sakyamuni Buddha. 

From whatever quarter the impulse of the poem was derived, its 
author seems to have confined his work within the range of Hindu 
ideas. He set himself to find a deeper ground, on which to reconcile 
the antitheses between the Vedanta and its a-dvaita or non-dualism, and 
the dualistic Sankhya. He believed he found help in the practical 
teachings of the Yoga. In fine, he undertook exactly the task that 
Plato attempted in reconciling Heraclitus with Parmenides, and which 
Christianity solves practically by its doctrines of sin, grace, incarnation 
and restoration. Here, probably, lies the resemblance between the 
poet and the Greek philosopher, and between the Hindu and the Apos- 
tle Paul. Both were working at the same world-wide problem,—a prob- 
lem which reappears in every age of the world’s thought, and which 
finds its practical reconciliation in the Theistic belief which unites the 
positive in Pantheism with the positive in Deism. 

The solution of the problem given in the Bhagavad Gita will not 
seem the true one to Western readers generally. Their strong sense of 
the actual, the personal, the historical, will be offended by its.dominant 
tendency to Pantheism and by its teaching of final reabsorption into the 
Supreme Mind. The practical difficulty of the system meets him at 
the very outset. Avjiéna shrinks with horror from a battle in which 
near kinsmen are arrayed against each other. He appeals to Xrishna, 
who is acting as his charioteer, to help him out of the difficulty. The 
answer is substantially that death and battle are matters too trifling to 
be considered, singe the soul neither kills nor is killed, and that, the tra- 
ditional duty of his tribe being war, he is to go into the battle without 
any hesitation. A Western moralist would have balanced the evils of 
war against those of submission to wrong, and would have had some- 
thing to say of the lasting stain inflicted on the soul by the evil passions 
generated in war. All these things lie too far beneath the Hindu 
thinker to be considered. ‘They are part of the delusion of life. 

What, then, is the attraction of the book. ‘The first is the antithe- 
sis it furnishes to the popular Pulytheism. It is distinctly Monotheist, 
although not free from a Pantheistic tinge. It sets aside the whole 
body of ritual observances and superstitious practices as not the better 
way, and insists that the practice of religion consists in the simple con- 
templation of God. And it represents this doctrine, not as an esoteric 
theory handed down among the Brahmins, but as taught by the 
Supreme Being Himself to a simple soldier. é 

Its second merit is its unselfish system of ethics. It rules out the 
hope of reward as a lawful motive to right conduct, and insists that no 
conduct can be right until it is liberated from the taint of such motives. 

Its third merit is that it brings the divine into close fellowship with 
the human. The incarnate Avishna is not the embodiment of some 
lower power in the hierarchy of spiritual existence, as he is elsewhere rep- 
resented in Hindu literature. He is the Supreme Being, in comparison 
with whom the gods of the popular mythology are temporary and sub- 
ordinate beings. And not to Arjuna only does he disclose himself. 
Wherever wisdom is served, he is present as friend and helper. ‘I 
am the Lord of allcreatures.’’ ‘‘ I am dear above all things to the wise 
man, and he is dear to Me.’’ ‘‘I am the Way, the Sustainer, the 
Lord, the Witness, the Dwelling, the Refuge, the Friend, the Source 
and the Destroyer, the ‘Treasure-house, and the Eternal Seed.’’ 
‘¢ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eatest, do it as an 
offering to Me.’’ ‘‘I am the same to all beings. To Me none is hate- 
ful and none is dear. But they who worship Me devoutly are in Me 
and I also am in them.”’ 

Those who know anything of the speculations of Moslem Sufis 
and Christian mystics, must be struck with the resemblances of these 
teachings to those of such writers as Jelal-eddin Rumi and Master Eckhart. 
The use of the term Friend as the appropriate name for God in the 
highest worship is common to all three, and peculiar to this line of 
thought. This poem is the more remarkable, because Brahminical litera- 
ture is poor in works properly mystical. Patanjali, the Bhagavad Gita and 
and the Upnekhat (preserved only in a Persian translation) are its only 
proper representatives. R. E. T. 


BrinTon’s ‘‘ AMERICAN Hero-Mytus.’’—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton is 
doing for the intellectual and religious history of the American aborig 
ines, a service similar to that which the late Dr. Lewis Morgan per- 
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formed in the investigation of theirsocial organization. He is separating 
the mythical from the historical, clearing away misunderstandings, ap- 
plying scientific methods of investigation, and showing the resemblances 
which bind together the most distant groups. 

In his ‘‘ American Hero-Myths, a Study in the Native Religions of 
the Western Continent’’ (Philadelphia: H. C. Watts & Co.), Dr. 
Brinton gives us the clue to the religious thought of the aboriginal 
races. He shows, in the first place, that the line between myth and 
legend has not been drawn properly by previous investigators. Histor- 
ical existence has been ascribed to beings who no more belong to the 
domain of history than do Balder or Apollo. Not merely mythical in- 
dividuals but mythical peoples, like the Toltecs, have played a prominent 
part in the attempts to reconstruct American history. Our author in- 
sists that those who are familiar with mythological studies learn to 
perceive by intuitive perception of differences, the line between the two 
classes of existences, and that the time has come to insist on the recog- 
nition of that line. 

The common element in a large number of the American religions 
is the belief in a great and enlightened hero who comes from the East 
to teach the people religion, law, practical wisdom and the arts of civil- 
ization. He is one of two, or of four, born at a single birth and of 
a virgin mother. He usually has to overcome one or more of the others 
after a long and desperate ‘struggle, in which the elemental warfare of 
the Titans finds a parallel. His personal appearance differs from that 
of the people whom he benefits. Heis of white race, with flowing beard 
and abundant hair, and wears loose robes. Aftér remaining fora time he 
disappears, either as driven off by his antagonist brother, or for some 
reason unspecified. But he is not dead; he willreturn again. He has 
many names. With the Algonkins he is Michaboor Great Light ; with 
the Iroquois he is losheka or the Dawn; with the Aztecs he is Quetzal- 
coatl or the Admirable Twin ; with the Mayas of Yucatan he is Itzam- 
na or the Morning, or he is Kukulcan the God of Mighty Speech ; and 
with the Qquichuans of Peru he is Viracocha. Under all his names liesa 
common allusion to his source. He is the American Balder, Sigurd or 
Apollo, the impersonation of the Sun, coming from the East, battling 
with cloud and storm, giving light and wisdom, and passing to the 
Westward to return in due time. But he is more than this. On the 
one hand, he is the first cause, the Supreme Being. In Peru, his wor- 
ship rises to the level of Monotheism. He also is human, friendly, 
forbearing, though least so as the ascetic Quetzalcoat! of the rough and 
bloody Aztecs. 

We welcome Dr. Brinton’s learned and careful book as a guide into 
a department of study to which Americans generally pay little or no 
attention. As he very justly complains, the very sources of his subject 
are rarely to be met, and some he has found quite inaccessible. Few 
of those who have had opportunity for such studies at first hand have 
made any contributions of value to its literature. What Las Casas and 
other Catholic missionaries did for the religions and mythologies of the 
Southern aborigines, our missionaries have not even attempted for the 
more Northern. Dr. Brinton’s work should help to better results in 
the future. It is clearly written, popular in style though scientific in 
method, free from verbosity and diffuseness, and must be a good deal 
fresher than a novel to most readers. 


SEELEY’s ‘‘ NATURAL RELIGION.’’—Forty years ago Julius Frauen- 
stadt, while still a Hegelian of the Left, wrote “‘ [t is not a question with 
thoughtful men whether there be a God, but what is God.’’ The 
author of ‘‘Ecce Homo”’ gives us an expansion of this theme in his new 
work on ‘‘ Natural Religion’’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers). He finds 
the best known representatives of the scientific movement charged with 
Atheism, and many of them admitting the charge, because they do not 
believe in the existence of an Infinite Person who brought the universe 
into existence out of nothing, and do not hope for any future life. He 
wishes to avoid controversy, and he does not distinctly express his own 
attitude of mind towards the questions thus propounded. But he in- 
sists that, while there is such a thing as Atheism, and a very mischievous 
thing, the denial of the supernatural in creation, revelation, miracle 
and immortality does not make a man an Atheist necessarily, but is 
consistent with a very true and genuine natural religion, of which he 
finds evidence enough in the writings of scientific men. In this posi- 
tion, Professor Sceley has been anticipated both by the Comtists and 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill; but he works out the problem in a way very 
different from theirs, especially Jaying stress on the existence of a genu- 
ine religiousness in Old Testament times, among those who seem to him 
to have laid little stress on any of the elements to which scientific men 
object. We cannot go with our author here, nor can we agree with 
Miss Emma Lazarus, who claims the whole book as a vindication of the 
Jewish faith. ‘The centre of Hebrew religiousness was faith in ‘‘ the 
living God,’’ and with that conception a Darwin or a Haeckel finds 
himself no more at home than with the conception of miracles. 

The most interesting part of the book is the second, in which he 
undertakes to show that this natural religion is not a mere reminiscence 
of Christianity, but is able to stand alone and to vindicate its efficiency 
and social usefulness. He can conceive ofa natural Christianity, in which 
the ethical elements of the Christian teaching have been sundered from 
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the theological principles on which they are supposed to, rest ; a natural 
church which looks back to Pentecost with as little interest as the aver- 
age English politician looks to the story of Brute’s conquest of Britain. 
All these he thinks are conditions of a religious order in which the 
higher life might be cherished by religious feeling, and the benefits of 
theology secured without the theology. 

We confess the book makes on us the impression of wasted time. 
There are good things in it, here and there, as in the parallel between 
art and Christian morals. But the whole goes to show how much a very 
clever man may say on an unprofitable theme. We feel that Professor 
Seeley’s new religion is a horfus siccus, without even a show of a root. 
What Strauss says in ‘‘ The old and the new Faith,’’ of the moral 
failure of a free religionism, based on the ruins of a positive Christianity 
and of the Church, would be our final word of this natural religion, 
which believes nothing, but is to be full of awe toward everything. 





MoraviaN Missions.—The romance of the Protestant religious 
history lies very much in the mission-field, and no missions have such 
a wonderful record of sacrifice and success as those of the Unitas Fra- 
trum. Dr. A. C. Thompson tells the story in a clear and connected 
way in his twelve lectures on ‘* Moravian Missions’’ (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons), which he has printed in memorial of the third Jubilee 
of the first foreign mission of the church. Dr. Thompson, we believe, 
is a Congregationalist, and while feeling for the Moravian missions the 
admiration that is their due, he is free to criticise the weak places in 
their methods, and especially their failure to secure the establishment 
of strong native churches. We think the failure due to a cause which 
has produced many other evils,—we mean their narrow, pietistic con- 
ception of Christianity. Dr. Thompson writes well, but he uses at 
times a phraseology which may deter from this book many who would 
feel an interest in such a story as those of the Greenland and and Lab- 
rador missions. On page 495, the name of the late Dr. J. W. Mears 
is misspelled. 





Durry’s Irish History.—The introductory chapter in Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s ‘‘ Young Ireland ’’ was recognized generally as the only 
readable account of Irish history which had appeared in the English 
language. It is not ‘ objective’’ and impartial, and does not profess 
to be. It is the story of Ireland’s wrongs told by a decided, but not 
an extreme Irish patriot, and goes a great way to explain the utter dis- 
content with which the Irish people regard English rule. It is not 
surprising that a demand has arisen for the chapter in a separate form. 
With this Sir Charles has complied, publishing it as ‘ A Bird’s-Eye 
View of Irish History ’’ (Dublin: James Duffy & Son), after subjecting 
it to a thorough revision, and enlarging it at various points. Its chief 
defect is that it still stops with 1840, and does not even give the out- 
come of the ‘‘ Repeal’’ and the ‘‘ Young Ireland’’ movements. For 
these we must look to his continuation of his larger work. 


MINOR NOTICES. 
HE novels of a season are very apt to march in platoons, firing into the same sub- 
jects simultaneously. Beside the omnipresent “ American abroad ” who per- 
vades all our fiction perennially, the special objects of aim for the year seem to be lady 
physicians, good men struggling against amatory sentiments for other men’s wives, and 
the law of divorce. The last of these themes is the essential cause of the novel of 
“Divorce” (By Margaret Lee, author of “* Doctor Wilmer’s Love,” “ Lizzie Ad- 
riance,” etc. New York: John W. Lovell Co.). There is probably no cause, what- 
ever, for accusing this little work of being an imitation of “ A Modern Instance,” but 
it was certainly born of the same brain-wave which generated Mr, Howells’s latest and 
ripest work. The Gilbert of “ Divorce” is in many points a likeness of Bartley 
Hubbard, and the dodges by which the two seek to secure divorces from their loving 
wives are identical, though credited to the laws of different States. But the authoress 
of “ Divorce” provestoo much. Her Constance, unlike Marcia, is a perfect angel, 
while the rascality of her husband is unmitigated by any faint gleams of good feeling ; 
and through this exaggeration comes the failure in making the point desired. It is 
difficult to see how the ill-gotten divorce could be anything but a gain to the much- 
abused wife, and the husband’s nature has evidently reached the point where no salt 
can save it. The last word upon divorce has decidedly not been said by the author of 
the novel bearing its name—a story which, apart from its moral, has considerable 
liveliness and interest. 


That excellent class of juveniles in which a solid stratum of fact underlies enough 
of fiction to catch and retain the aitention of youthful readers, is well represented in 
“Paul and Persis; or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Valley” (By Mary 
E. Brush. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham). The 
story is laid in that part of the Mohawk valley which was settled by the German Pala- 
tines, selfmade exiles, who came seeking religious liberty in the land where the 
Puritans and the Quakers had already found it; a peculiar people who long retained 
the dialect and the simple habits of their own country, and who enthusiastically adopted 
the patriotic side in the American struggle fur independence. The story is sufficiently 
interesting, and the descriptions of manners and customs which illustrate it are graphic 
and well calculated to make a clear impression of the time “in its habit as it lived.” 


Mr. (?) Charles M. Clay has apparently a large and curious assortment of theories, 
experiences, arguments and sentiments, of various shapes and sizes, all of which he 
seems to have attempted to pack into the two volumes of “The Modern Hagar, a 
Drama” (By Charles M. Clay, author of “Baby Rue.” New York: George W. Har- 
lan & Co, “The Kaaterskill Series”), The book is large, but not large enough for 
what is attempted. No merely human powers of compression could be competent to 
knead essays upon the Tariff, the Indian question, the fundamental idea of government 
and the policies of the Democratic and Republican parties, views upon divorce, justifi- 
cations of slavery and glorifications of secession, and a history of the civil war, all into 
the dough of one little story, so that the resulting cake could be anything but heavy, 





lumpy and queer-flavored.' It is not neccessary to pass judgment upon the views set 
forth in “The Modern Hagar;” they may be good for those that like them, though 
not likely to be warmly received anywhere in this ilk. The story, considered apart 
from them, is labored yet crude; unintelligible in its beginning and chaotic in its 
close ; a laboring mountain which brings forth no coherent birth whatever, little or 
great. It is a pity, for there are some good things well said to be found here and there, 
but they are smothered up in the miscellaneous mass of eight hundred pages of other 
stuff. Ifthe mental bins of the author were sorted, sifted and cleared of rubbish, their 
contents might go farther and fare better. 


It will not do to consider too seriously the novels of a certain English school, in- 
cluding those of Miss Broughton, Mrs. Forrester and “ The Duchess,” lest we should 
be taught to look upon London as a social Gomorrah where (among “the higher 
classes”) selfish greed and profligacy reign supreme, where no man has an idea of 
work or duty and no woman is honest except through lucky absence of temptation. 
This is about the old story told in “I Have Lived and Loved” (By Mrs. Forrester, 
author of “ Viva,” “Mignon” [etc.]. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), though 
Vanessa’s first love, who happens to be her husband, is removed by death before she 
has fully acknowledged the transferrence of her affections to muméer two. Number 
two, on his part, very speedily passes on to feminine number three—and so on, and so 
on. A continual course of flirting or love-making between frisky matrons and blasé 
young men, with unlimited allowances of upholstery, fine clothes, champagne and péa¢é 
de fote gras, go, according to Mesdames Forrester & Co., to make up the pursuits and 
enjoyments of the British aristocracy. Let us hope these ladies do not know as much 
about it as they pretend, and only descend into their own moral (?) consciousnegs for 
the images they create. 

In “ Frontier Army Sketches” (By James W. Steele. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co.), we have a series of papers that might well have, claimed for themelves the 
more dignified title of essays, for they are written with care and a nice precision in the 
use of words quite rare in books of this character, and altogether commendable in these 
days of hasty and undigested “sketches.” It is indeed refreshing to take up a book 
dealing with frontier hfe, which, while saturated with the flavor of adventure and the 
breath of the plains, manages to keep its pages free of the taint of dime-novel blood 
and thunder,”—a book capable of satisfying a natural mental craving without inflict- 
ing a moral injury. Such Mr. Steele has here produced. He brings to our notice 
phases of character practically unknown to eastern civilization, and withal so graphi- 
cally portrayed as to give the impression of actual life. Of particular excellence are the 
papers on men of the border and on new Mexican common life, but all are worthy of 
attentive reading, and there is, we believe, none from which valuable information may 
not be derived. 


The style of Edmondo de Amicis is always attractive, ard in his new book of 
sketches (“ Military Life in Italy.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) he is likely to 
catch the attention even of a languid reader. Some of the chapters are vivid, a few 
pathetic and all readable. Those who enjoy pictures of military life will find the book 
an agreeable companion. Several of the wood cuts are spirited; others decidedly 
poor. 

Acceptable histories of the War of 1812 are not numerous, and when it is consid- 
ered how important that struggle was, not only in its material aspects, but because of 
the international principles involved, the fact that it has not received fuller treatment is 
rather remarkable. Mr. Johnson’s volume (“A History of the War of 1812-15 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain.” By Rossiter Johnson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) supplies a real want and supplies it well, so far as one small volume 
can do so. His history, though succinct in statement, is something more than a mere 
list of names and dates, and forms a narrative at once interesting and accurate. Care 
has been bestowed upon the index, which, though it might have been enlarged to ad- 
vantage, is a most useful addition to the work. 


Like “ The Eleventh Commandment,” by the same author, “ A Whimsical Wooing ” 
(By Anton Giulio Barrili. New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger) possesses a certain 
sprightliness which might make it a good subject for dramatization. Further than this, 
there is little to be said in the way of commendation. The book is a trifle, and a very 
pointless one. The episode is as improbable as the libretto of a French opera, and there 
is a tendency to unclean innuendo which will certainly make the story appear coarse to 
most cis-Atlantic readers. 


Such books as the “ Stories from the Greek Tragedians” (By Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
A.M. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) subserve a useful purpose in acting as a pow- 
erful incentive to classical study. That they are in any degree a sudstituce for the 
tragedies which they paraphrase will not, of course, be claimed; for the necessity of 
compression too often results in a mere mutilation of beautiful originals, while in other 
cases a conscientious desire to expurgate objectionable passages leads to the loss of sym- 
metry and usually defeats itself by unduly stimulating the imagination. Mr. Church 
has not entirely avoided these difficulties, and while we respect the motives which have 
induced him to part so widely from his models,—as in the case of the story of /on, and 
some others,—we should have preferred a more faithful adherence to the poets. The 
volume is illustrated by twenty colored plates after designs by Flaxman and others. 
The publishers have performed their share of the work in handsome style, and the 
Greek frieze which adorns the cover is quite a delight to the artistic eye. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published, as one of their “Golden Floral” 
series of illustrated poems, Tennyson’s “ Ring Out, Wild Bells.” The illustrations are 
from designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by Andrew, and are very pleasing 
additions to the text and ornaments to the volume. The book, like the others of the 
series, has a beautiful and unique cover, upon which is wrought an exquisite floral de- 
sign upon a gold ground, the design having been chosen so as to be in harmony and 
symbolism with the spirit of the poem. The edges of the cover are ornamented with 
heavy silk fringe. Asa souvenir for holidays, birthdays, Easter, or weddings, a single 
volume, or, better a full set, of the “ Golden Floral ” series is certainly very chaste and 
elegant. 


It would be difficult, if possible, to name a more pleasing and cheerful writer on 
household architecture and interior adornment, than Mr. E. C. Gardner, whose pre- 
vious volumes on these subjects are now added to by “The House that Jill Built,” just 
issued from the press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Perhaps the objection to it may 
be that it strikes at too great a degree of elegance, and too high a scale of expense for 
most house builders and house-keepers, and so is discouraging and depressing to all but 
a few who can afford to lay out lavishly for comfort and beauty. Mr. Gardner’s answer 
to this, however, might be that his suggestions are educating and refining; if less than 
what he proposes be a necessary compromise with the builder’s purse, the high aspira- 
tions will help, and not prevent, the success of the modified plan. It is also to be said 
that he writes to the point, and thoroughly understands the practical side of his pro- 
fession. The book is No. 2 of “Our Continent Library,” and will help make that series 


of issues popular. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HousEHOLD STORIES, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lucy Crane. (lllustrated by Walter Crane.) Pp. 
269. $2.00 Macmillan & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Rosy. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Illustrated by Walter Crane.) Pp. 204. $1.25. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Horkey. A Ballad. By Robert Bloomfield. With illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. (Colored plates.) Pp. 48. $1.50. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE UNITED STATES ART DIRECTORY AND YEAR-Book. A Guide for Artists, Art 
Students, Travellers, etc. Compiled by S. R. Koehler. Pp. 146. $0.50. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

Two TEA-PARTIES. By Rosalie Vanderwater. With illustrations. 
Wilson de Meza. $2.00. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Our Boys In InpIA. The Wanderings of Two Young Americans in Hindustan 
{etc.]. By Harry W. French. (lIllustrated.) Pp. 484. $1.75. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Lamss. A Tragedy. By Robert Grant. (lIllustrated.) Pp. 61. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

WINNING His Way. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Pp. 208. $1.25. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE PROTESTANT Episcopal ALMANAC AND PAROCHIAL Lis? for 1883. 
$0.25. T. Whittaker, New York. 

ConsuELO. By George Sand. Pp. 527. $0.75. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadel- 
phia. 


(Colored.) By 
(J. B. 


$1.00. J. R. 


Pp. 246. 


- AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
EV. DR. SCHAFF’S new work, “ The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” has been very cordially received, and the publishers, Messrs. Funk & 


Wagnalls, announce that the first edition of Volume I., 5,000 copies, issued November 1, 
was exhausted before the end of the month. 


J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, announces to be ready December toth, 
‘Bible Myths and their Parallels in Other Religions.” Being “a Comparison of the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles, with Those of Heathen Nations of An- 


tiquity.” It is to be illustrated. The name of the author is not given. The circular 
announcing it says “it is a book not for scholars only, but appeals to all those who care 
for the future of religion. ....... {t contains information that will be startling to 
many.” 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are to be the publishers of General Beauregard’s 
volume upon the war. The “copy” has just been delivered, and it is understood that 
the book deals with Mr. Jefferson Davis in a particularly uncompromising fashion, criti- 
cizing freely his political and military views. 


The new volume in “English Men of Letters” is “Macaulay,” by J. Cotter Mori- 
son. This is Mr. Morison’s second contribution to Mr. Morley’s popular series —his 
former book, “Gibbon,” being among the most successful volumes written for it. In 
“Macaulay,” Mr. Morison contents himself with giving a brief but quite adequate out- 
line of the life and career of the great essayist and historian. 


Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s “Highways and Byways ” (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) is a fine work of descriptive and illustrative art, referring chiefly to New Eng- 
land, and a worthy eompanion to the same author's “ Pastoral Days.” 


Professor Topelius’s “Surgeon’s Stories,” which Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
are about to issue in this country, are having a notable revival of vogue. Besides this 
American edition, a new translation of them is being also made in Germany, and a new 
edition has just appeared in Denmark, published by P. G. Philipsen, Copenhagen, the 
translator being Fr, Winkel-Horn. Finally, the Swedish publisher of Topelius’s works, 
Albert Bonnier, has in preparation a superb illustrated edition, the designs for which 
are by Larsson, the distinguished artist. The Chicago publishers begin with “ Times 
of Gustav Adolf,’’ as their first volume, and it is now just ready. : 


Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox has engraved a new portrait of Hawthorne, from a photograph 
in possession of the family. It will appear in the new edition of Hawthorne’s Works, 
now in preparation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The portrait has been pronounced en- 
tirely satisfactory by those most competent to judge. 


The fifth volume in the “ American Men of Letters” series, a biography of J. Feni- 
more Cooper, by Professsor Lounsbury, is just ready. It is the first adequate account 
of Cooper’s life, and is one of the best volumes in this noteworthy series. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis, New York, have ready “ Heroes and Holidays,” a series 
of “Ten-Minute Sermons to Boys and Girls on the Holidays and on the International 
Sunday School Lessons of 1883.’’ There are brief sermons in it by many preachers well 
known in this country and England, the whole edited by Rev. W. F. Craits, and liber- 
ally illustrated. 


Thurlow Weed’s correspondence is to be turned over to his biographer, Frederick 
W. Seward. Mr. Weed preserved nearly all of the letters he received in his lifetime, 
without regard to the subject matter. He had them indexed and filed away in his 
house. Many of them are of historical value, and the signatures would delight auto- 
graph hunters. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold’s new poem, “ Pearls of the Faith,” will be published by Messrs. 
Triibner (London), on December 20. The American publishers will also have a large 
edition ready for Christmas sale, 


The London Academy hears that Dr. Schliemann has again been laid up with an 
attack of his Troad fever, since his return home to Athens. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

—Further official election returns have been reported, as follows: Virginia, on 
Congressman-at-large, John S. Wise, Coalitionist, 99,992; Massey, Democrat, 94,184; 
Dawson, Straight-out Republican, 4,342.—Michigan, for Governor gives Begole, Fu- 
sionist, 4754 majority, while for Lieutenant-Governor, Crosby, Republican, has a ma- 
jority of 7359.—In Texas, returns from 153 counties make 38,002 majority for Ireland, 
Dem., for Governor, over Jones, Independent. Twenty more counties, with a small 
vote, would make this about 40,000, 








—It is announced that the Governor-General of Canada will not return to Ottawa 
until the middle of January, and that the Princess Louise will spend the winter in 
British Columbia. 


—Both Houses of Congress commenced on Monday; the House at 11 o'clock, the 
Senate at noon. 


—A monument to the Confederate dead, erected in Magnolia Cemetery, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was unveiled on the 3oth ult., in the presence of 15,000 persons. 
Senator Butler delivered an oration. 


—A London dispatch announces that Sir John Pope Hennessy, at present Governor 
of Hong-Kong, has been appointed Governor of Mauritius, and Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen, now Governor of Mauritius, has been appointed to a like position at Hong- 
Kong. 


—The great floods in the valley of the Rhine, noticed in last week’s issue of 
THE AMERICAN, did much damage. ‘There was 6 feet of water in the streets of Co- 
logne, Coblentz, and Bonn. In the last named city, 490 houses were submerged. 
There has been much sickness, especially among children and the poor. 


—The public debt statement issued December Ist showed a reduction of debt, 
during November, of $5,534,142. 


—The report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows the failure of there national 
banks during the fiscal year ending November 1, namely: The Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Newark, N. J.; the Pacific National Bank of Boston Mass., and the first Na- 
tional Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


—Clayton McMichael, Esq., of Philadelphia, has been appointed by President 
Arthur, U. S. Marshall of the district of Columbia, vice Henry, removed. 


—The English Parliament was prorogued by the Queen, on Saturday, until Feb- 
ruary 15th. 

—At Cairo, on Saturday, before the court-martial, Arabi Pasha pleaded guilty to 
the charge of rebellion, and was condemned to death. The Khedive then commuted 
the sentence to banishment for life. 


—Among the deaths of prominent persons are the following: Dr. J. T. Updegraff, 
Congressman-elect, and present member (Rep.) from the Seventeenth Ohio District, 
on the 3iIst ult., aged 60. He was elected to Congress previously in 1878 and 1880.— 
General Daniel Tyler, formerly of the U. S. Army (he was second in command at the first 
Battle of Bull Run), died in New York, on the 31st, aged 83.—Rear-Admiral Robert 
H. Wyman, U. S. Navy, at Washington, on Saturday morning, the 2d inst—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, England, Dr. Tait, at London, on Sunday morning.—Rear-Ad 
miral Fabius Stanley, U. 5. Navy (retired), on Tuesday evening, aged 67.—Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, at London, late on Wednesday evening —Louis Blanc, the dis- 
tinguished French journalist and statesman, at Cannes, on the 6th inst. 


—The Supreme Court ofthe United States, on Monday, rendered a decision in the 
tax sale case of the United States against the Arlington estate, affirming the decision of 
the lower Court in favor of the heirs of General R. E. Lee, whose wile was the daugh- 
ter of George Washington Parke Custis, to whom Arlington belonged in his lifetime. 
Chief-Justice Waite and Justices Gray, Bradley and Woods dissented. 


—President Arthur has nominated John Pope to be Major-General of the U. S. 
Army. 


—The Charleston Cotton Factory, in Charleston, South Carolina—the first cotton 
mil] erected in that city since the war—will begin spinning next week. It has 15,000 
spindles, with a capacity for 15,000 more, and will be run entirely by steam. 


—General M. C. Butler was reélected U. S. Senator on Tuesday by the Legislature 
of South Carolina, and Colonel H. S. Thompson was installed as Governor of that 
State. 


DRIFT. 
—The piano on which the “ Wacht am Rhein” was first improvised by its composer, 
Carl Wilhelm, has just been sold at Berlin for £75. 


? 


—Within two years Archbishop Bourget of Montreal has paid off a diocese debt ot 
a million dollars, a rise in the value of real estate largely helping him. He is now 
building a $400,000 cathedral. 


—lIn 1880 Judge Folger, as the candidate of the Republican party, received 45,160 
plurality in New York. In 1882, as the candidate of a faction and with a clouded 
title to the nomination, he was beaten by 194,412. In 1880 his vote was 562,821; in 
1882, 341,544. 

—Lady candidates for CountySuperintendent,”says the Chicago /nter- ( cean, “seem 
generally to have mét with adverse gales this fall. With the exception of Mrs. Emery 
of Peoria county, who was elected on the Republican ticket in the face of a strong 
Democratic majority in the county, and of Mrs. Wiley in Mercer, we can think of no 
one who has been elected. Miss Mariner in McDonough county, Miss Ramsey in 
Schuyler, Miss Jimpson in Henderson, Miss Welch in Fulton, and Miss Scofield in 
Hancock, have all taken passage on the Saline packet.” 


—Work on the tunnel between New York and Jersey City is at a standstill on ac- 
count of a lack of funds. Already some $940,000 has been expended on the enterprise, 
and it is estimated that the cost of completing it will be $1,500,000, making the total 
cost of the work nearly $2,500,000. 


—The brain of a mulatto who died recently in Cincinnati was found on a post-mor- 
tem examination to weigh sixty-one ounces. There are on record but two brains 
heavier than this—Cuvier’s, weighing sixty-four and one-third ounces, and Abercrom- 
bie’s, sixty-three ounces. ‘The dead man was not considered bright. 


—The first Spanish lady doctor has just taken her degree in Madrid. She has met 
with considerable opposition, but her success has encouraged another compatriot to 
adopt the same profession, and the latter, after being refused admission to the Valencia 
School of Medicine, is now studying in Madrid. 


—M. Faye, the French astronomer, supplies the public with an ingenious reason for 
the abnormal quantity of rain that has fallen of late in Europe. He says it is owing 
to innumerable comets that have traversed our system this year, and, by absorbing the 
solar rays, have set free an unusual quantity of water. 


—Minnesota is the banner Republican Stste in this year of general disaster. On the 
Congressional vote in the late election the Republican majority was 33,878. It would 
have been 4,000 larger had not Mr. Dunnell, whom the party has elected four times, 
endeavored to defeat Mr. White, the Republican candidate in the First District. 
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—The London 7elegraph says : “ Seventy-four years ago Spain was barbarously bereft 
of a treasure that every true Castilian prized far above rubies. During the French in- 
vasion certain Napoleonic legionaries broke open the tomb at Burgos containing the 
remains of Ruy Dias de Bivar, the Cid Campeador, and of his wife, the Countess 
Ximena, emptied the coffins in search of valuables, and eventually left the bones of the 
illustrious dead scattered about the floor of the vault in which ihis sacrilegious act was 
committed. Prince Salm-Dyck, who happened to be at Burgos at the time, and a 
French officer named La Martillet, carefully collected the ‘disjecta membra,’ which 
the Prince subsequently deposited in a small sarcophagus exactly copied, by his direc- 
tions, from that in which the. coffins had reposed for 709 years. During his life-time, 
Prince Salm kept the secret of this sarcophagus, which after his death came into the 
possession of Prince Anton von Hohenzollern, the King of Roumania’s father, by spe- 
cial bequest. The strangest episode in this remarkable story is yet to come. One day 
last summer, as Dr. Lauser, a German art journalist, was going thrcugh the magnifi- 
cent collection of antiquities at Sigmaringen Castle, his attention was attracted by a 
small but elaborately carved stone sarcophagus, bearing upon its lid the effigies of a 
fully armed knight and a richly.attired lady. Inquiring into the history of this object, 
he was informed that it contained some relics of the famous Cid Rodrigo. Through 
one of his Spanish acquaintance, the academician Tubino, Lauser at once imparted 
the whereabouts of this repository and its contents to King Alfonso, who lost no time 
in preferring an urgent request to the Prince of Hohenzollern for their restoration to 
Spain. It is scarcely necessary to add that his Royal Ilighness readily acceded to the 
Spanish monarch’s wishes in a matter so deeply interesting to Spain from a national 
point of view. The bones of Rodrigo and Ximena, as we are informed, will be dis- 
patched ere long to their native country, where it cannot be doubted that they will be 
received with every imaginable token of official respect and popular enthusiasm.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE STATE DEBT QUESTION IN TENNESSEE. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

LLOW a Readjuster to point out a few inaccuracies in a recent communication of 

“ Truth” in your columns, in the matter of the State debt of Tennessee. The 

difference between Republicans and Democrats appears to be that the former * accepted 
a proposition reducing the debt forty cents, freely and voluntarily made,” whilst the 
latter “ propose forcidéy to readjust nine-tenths of the debt fifty cents on the dollar, 
against the practical protest of the bondholders. In substantiation of this distinction he 
refers to the platforms of the two parties. Italics make no arguments. The State 
debt is in round figures $30,000,000. The holders of about $8,000,000 of this sum 
agreed to accept the Republican settlement, which is only ten cents on the dollar more 
than that offered by the Democrats. The Republicans make no provision for those 
who do not ** accept” this settlement; on the contrary, they openly proclaim that the 
creditors must take this or ‘trust to what the future will bring forth.” It surely cannot 
be denied that some element of repudiation enters into this settkement; what that is 
can best be computed by the ! ondholders themselves. “Truth” also fails to call 
attention to the fact that the Democrats claim that a large part of the indebtedness was 
issued fraudulently, that it was so reported by a joint-committee of investigation, 
appointed by the upper and lower houses of the General Assembly, composed of men 
of conspicuous integrity; of this, the Democrats propose to pay only half as a com- 
promise, denying the validity of the whole. There is a part of the debt, about $3,000,- 
000, not disputed by anyone. This the Democrats propose to pav in full. Our con- 
dition is unfortunate enough, but whist the differe ce to the creditor between the 
amount offered him by Republicans and Democrats is small, the difference between 
the principle maintained by the repudiation of forty cents on the dollar and the prin- 
ciple maintained by the repudiation of fifty cents on the dollar appears to be less. 

Memphis, Tenn. , November 28. % A 

{The concluding remark of our correspondent has a great deal of force. The 
fault we particularly found with the Bate Democrats, in the recent election contest, was 
that, not content with the scaling of 40 per cent. of the State's obligations —let the 
unfairness and dishonor of that be little or much—they wanted to cut off 10 per cent. 
more. The resistance to this by the Fussell Democrats appeared to us—and still so 
appears—a manly and courageous political course. We are only sorry it was not more 
successful. Every repudiation of a debt is prima facie wrong, and the successive 
steps by which Tennessee, like Virginia, has unloaded her promises to pay seem to us 
all discreditable, because unjustified by any sufficient reasons. To strike off 40 per 
cent. at one time, and Io per cent. the next time, simply points the way to striking off 
the whole roo per cent. Why not?—Ep. THE AMERICAN. ] 








FINANCIAL AND 1RADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY EVENING, December 29. 

N the Philadelphia markets, certain stocks have been strong, notably the Northern 
I Pacific and Reading. In general, however, there has been a more steady tone in 
the dealings, illustrating what was here said, a week ago,—that the causes of decline 
had about spent their legitimate and natural force. If there should be any unexpected 
disaster affecting trade conditions, further declines vould follow, no doubt, but for 
the present things are likely to show a tolerable degree of firmness, awaiting such 
readjustment by law as will come in matters of tariff, internal revenue, etc., and the 
influence which will be exerted by the future course of our foreign trade. This trade 
does not yet come to a satisfactory position. The outgo of American produce remains 
too small to make a good showing. From New York, for the week ending Tuesday, 
the exports were $6,287,181, against $7,100,090 for the corresponding week of 1881. 
The “ railroad war,” west of Chicago, remains unsettled, but it has exerted but little in- 
fluence over the general market. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of principal stocks in the Phila- 
delphia market, yesterday: Northern Pacific Railroad, 4634; Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, preferred, 98; United Companies of New Jersey, 188; Buffalo, Pittsburg & 
Western, 18; Northern Central Railroad, 5634; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 64, Lehigh 

Navigation, 38'4; Pennsylvania Railroad, 595¢, Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 
21%; Reading Railroad, 26. The market at the close was quoted “ firm.” 

The foll>ing were the closing prices of leading stocks in the New York muirket, 
yesterday: New York Central, 131; Delaware, Lackawana and Western, 126% ; 
New York, Lake Erie and Western, 37; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 324%; New 
Jerrey Central, 714; Chicago and Northwestern, 13234; Lake Shore, 11534; St. 
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Paul, 102% ; Delaware and Hudson, 107; Western Union, 82; Wabash, preferred, 


54; Louisville and Nashville, 515g; Denver and Rio Grande, 45%. 
The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market, yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5’s, 1881, continued at3% x. : ‘ 101% 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . : ; ; 112% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . : ° 112% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : ‘ : 120% 120% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered : ‘ : 3 119% 119% 
United States 3’s, Registered,  - - - - - 102% 102% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ‘ , ‘ 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, , F . ‘ 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; - : ° 129 


United States currency 6s, 1898, . ‘ A ° 130 
Unitéd States currency 6s, 1899, ‘ ‘ ° . 131 ; 
The banks of New York city, in their statement on the 2d inst., showed a large 
gain in reserve ($3,551,275), so that they then held $1,480,075 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The following were the chief items in the statement : 


Nov, 25. Dec. 2. Differences. 
Loans, , : -  $309,208,800 $305,473, _ Dec. $3,735,300 
Specie, . ; ‘ 48,245,500 52,179, Inc. 3,934,300 
Legaltenders,. ~ 19,165, 19,109,000 Dec. 56, 
Deposits, . . ; 277,930,000 279,234,900: Inc. 1,304,900 
Circulation, . ‘ 18,590,700 18,557,000 Dec. 33,100 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, show a small de- 
crease of reserve ($118,961). The principal items, given comparatively, are as fol- 
lows: 


Nov. 25. Dec. 2. Differences. 
Loans, . . : $74,996,585 $74,070,693 Dec. $925,892 
Reserve, . : - 16,385,043 16,266,082 Dec. 118,961 
National Bank Notes . 728,927 725,846 Dec. 3,081 
Due from Banks, . - 5,869,912 6,137,786 Inc. 267,874 
Due to Banks, . : . 12,113,242 11,767,104 Dec. 346,138 


Deposits, . , : « 53,104,969 52,854,507 Dec. 250,462 
Circulation, . , . 9,710,860 9,722,530 Inc. 11,679 
Clearings, ‘ re . 61,421,992 545353184 Dec. 7,068,808 


The specie imports at New York, last week, amounted to $428,670, and the ex- 
ports to $133,168. Only $4,000 of the latter was in gold, the remainder being silver, 
chiefly American bars and Mexican dollars. 

The Coinptroller of the Currency reports the number of private bankers in the 
United States as 3391, with an aggregate capital of $114,255,892, and holding deposits 
amounting to $295,622,160. They have $14,870,745 invested in Government bonds. 
The following gives the number, capital, deposits and amount of investments of the 
private bankers in the cities of over $1,000,000 capital. New York has 536 private 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $51,654,464, holding deposits of $56,364,207 ; Chi- 
cago, 27 private banks, $8,604,618 capital, and $10,916,243 deposits ; Philadelphia, 50 
private banks, $2,040,877 capital, and $6,097,791 deposits ; Boston, 64 private banks, 
$6,088,250 capital, and $5,980,391 deposits; San Francisco, 12 private banks, $2,030,- 
465 capital, and $10,863,554 deposits; and Baltimore, $1,104,268 capital, and $2,942,- 
802 deposits. 

‘he Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: The local money market rules with- 
out change, with call loans quoted at 5(@6 per cent. and good commercial paper at 
about 6 per cent. In New York good commercial paper is quoted 7(@8 per cent, 
Yesterday in New York call money opened at 5 per cent., loaned at 6 per cent., and 
closed at 3 per cent. 

President Gowen, of the Reading Rail-o cd, has published the following statement, 
giving an approximate estimate of the business of the Philadelpeia and Reading Rail- 
road Company and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company for the fiscal 
year ending Novemle* 30, in comparison with that of the previous year: 


1882. 1881, 

Passengers carried, ; 11,940,000 10,561,853 
Tons coal carried, . 7 i ‘ 8,430,000 8,072,142 
Tons merchandise , . . i 7,450,000 6,815,235 
Total tonnage, é 18,000,000 16,841,807 
Tons coal mined by Coal and Iron 

Company, . ‘ ; 4,108,035 3,937,607 
Tons coal mined by tenants, ; : 1,520,440 1,484,993 
Total coal tonnage from estates of 

Company, . ‘ : 5,628,175 5,422,600 
Net profits both Companies, $10,619,052 $10,051,888 
Total fixed charges, . ‘ : ‘ 9:7435751 9,868,632 
Surplus, . ‘ ‘ » . : 875,301 183,256 


Mr. Gowen says that the capital stock of the Company being $34,383,175, the sur- 
aa earnings are equal to 2% per cent. on the stock. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD BE CAREFUL to give prosupt attention and rational treatment 
to a severe Cold—or racking Cough— as these are commonly the chief primary symp- 
toms of a disordered state of the Lungs, involving a tendency to develop into a settled 
Consumption. Persons of a delicate constitution, or those having weak or unsound 
Lungs, should be especially solicitous to treat the e. :licst symptoms of a Cold, in order 
to head off more dangerous complications; prudently kcep by you, therefore, Dr. 
Jayne’s expectorant, that you may administer at once a judicious curative, during the 
first stages of any Throat or Lung disorder, for not only are the special symptoms of 
these complaints more tractable and easily controlled then, Lut the general strength and 
tone of the system has not had time to be seriously affected, and is therefore more 
amenable to the recuperative and healing properties of the Expectorant. A little atten- 
tion to what may seem a trifling Cold, may save you from the fate of a lingering Con- 
sumptive. 
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LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL oe ite | enya Fy et eee 

ASSETS, . . $10,385,312.42. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on de- 
mand, for which interest is allowed, and are empow- 
ered by law to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS 
TRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, 
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The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 
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Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
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Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
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Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
Frederic Collins, Phila. 
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Incorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLuS, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, THOMAS RIDGWAY. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wittiam P. Bousron. 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, Heavy 
Clothing, Hose, Belti: g, Steam 
Packing etc 
Wholesale and Retail. 


R. LEVICRK’S SON & CO., 


Agency Nat. Rubber Co. 
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Genuine 


Baxter 





Engine 


Farm Engines. 





Macuinists Toots, 
Anp COLT’S DISC ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL and MARINE EN- 
GINES and BOILERS. 





Yacht Engines a Specialty, 


Niagara Steam Pumps and Machinery of 
all kinds, Belting, Shafting and Pul- 
leys and General Supplies. 





131 NOR1H THIRD STREE7, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VATICAN, 1016 CHESTNUT ST, 





TED LOT OF THE N 


PLACQUES, ARTISTIC 


Special attention is called to our assortment 


goods at a trifle over 


To enable us to offer SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our CUSTOMERS 
CLOSING-OUT SALE, we would give notice that for our DECEMBER 
SALES we have Specially IMPORTED a CAREFULLY SELEC- 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, BISOQ 


Clocks for the CHRISTMAS SEASON OF 1882. 


during our 


EWEST STYLES IN 
UE FIGURES, ANTIQUE 
POTTERY, CABINETS 


AND PEDESTALS. 


of Bisques and Fine French 
We offer these 
cost of importation. 





VISIT THE VATICAN FOR BARGAINS. 
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J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 

R. R. McCULLAGH, 

AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYS, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
the e..<cution of Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS. 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 
ANIEL HADDOCK, jr. 
DWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon.WILLIAM A, PORTER, 
EDWARD 8. HANDY, 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 
JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
DANIEL E. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT, 
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Sharpened Ready for Use. 
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SCROLL SAWS. 





No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


POCKET CUTLERY. 


a 





Wm. F, Murphy’s Sons, 
STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 








509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


ASHLAND PARK TrottinG Stub 
Neer Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breéding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, 


B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 
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FULL DRESS SUITS and handsome 
GVERCOATS are essential at this season. 
For these, elegance of style and perfect fit 
are quite as important as well chosen 
materials. We guarantee to our Customers 
satisfaction in all these requirements. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
New York House, go8 Walnut St. 


245 Broadway. 





Curtains, &c. 


4 FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Designs Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & (0. 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





Wasuincton Hotet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe- Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krogna’, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to "parties remaining over ten days, 
according to location of rooms. 





A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
Andirons, Fenders, Firesets, Plagues, Mir- 
rors, Stair Rods,and Curtain Foles, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Household brass work of every description a specialty, 
GOULD’S OLD STAND, 
8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 


Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and L)omestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest. You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


JoHN WaANAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 








Harrison Robbins 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS, ) 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 
TABLEWARE 


In New and Artistic Designs, 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


Mounted in Gold and Silver Plate. 


ALSO 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 
THE SEASON. 


FINE JEWELRY 


Solid Silver Forks, Spoons, Etc. 


GOODS MANUFACTURED TO ORDER, 





Store and Manufactory, 
916 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH, 
Avex. R. Harper & Bro. 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. G. POWELL & CO., 


ORNAMENTAL WrouGHT [RON 





AND WrrE Work. 


Fencing and Builders’ Iron Work 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


ENGLISH BICYCLES, &c., 








218 South Tenth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





FAIL AND WINTER 
CARRIAGES 


Of the Newest Designs, now on view in 


the Warerooms. All work guaranteed 


to be of the Highest Standard and ex- 


clusively of my own manufacture. 


WM. D. ROGERS, 


1007-1009-1011 


Chestnut Street. 














BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business, 
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‘AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING fee VENTILA TING, 
Wood's American 








DUNN & SOUTH, Proprietors. 


Second Story. [Over McAlilisters, } 


(sorham P lated Ware. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Shown in immense variety by 


|. E. Caldwell & Co, 


902 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Penna. Steet Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CrossINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stretton, Daupntn Co., Penna, 


OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND ENGINE 
Burtoine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. SELLERS & Co, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN PARKER JR.& Co. 


20 SoutH Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR== 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 

















”) 91 & 23 South Sixth St.,& 8. E. Cor. of Dela- 


ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 
FOUNDED 1784. 
Bonytieg ofthe best for the Farm, Groden er Crummy: 
Over 1500 acres under cultivati 
per A Pa ay pl me tim ppd 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for calture, in English and German, 





itchener Fane, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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